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-A MEDLEVAL STUDY: OF THE TEMPERANCE 
QUESTION. 


In Saratoga County, New York, where health-giving water 

is so abundant, a clergyman, a lawyer, and a physician combined 
to form a temperance society in the year 1808. These represen- 
tatives of the learned professions agreed on a plan of public 
action to oppose the vice of intemperance and its attendant evils. 
In recognition of his services as a pioneer in the reform which 
they wished to extend, they elected Dr. Benjamin Rush, of 
Philadelphia, an honorary member of their society. From the 
year 1785 a treatise had been in circulation entitled Ax Jnguiry 
‘nto the Effects of Ardent Spirits on the Human System. Dr. 
Rush was the author of this treatise, and, not content with giving 
his testimony as a physician, he likewise appealed to the minis- 
ters of every denomination to aid him with their influence in dis- 
seminating correct opinions concerning thé abuse of intoxicating 
drinks. He recognized clearly the truth sometimes considered 
_ Of little importance by certain physicians, viz., that man is com- 
| posed of soul and body. Due attention, therefore, should be 
Ziven to the condition of the soul in prescribing for the welfare 
of the body, especially in cases where an inordinate craving for 
Stimulants is likely to become. chronic by strict compliance ‘with 
the directions of the medical adviser. 
' Total abstinence as a specific remedy against the dangers of 
alcohol in all its forms was first endorsed by a convention of 
temperance delegates at Saratoga Springs, New York, in the 
Copyright. Rev. I, T. Hecker. 1885. 
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year 1835. Previous to that date those who engaged in the tem- 
perance reform had adopted partial abstinence and various forms 
of restriction in the use of strong drinks. Some prominent ad- 
vocates of the movement allowed themselves the use of wine 
while fiercely denouncing the social usages which almost com- 
pelled men to take frequent draughts of New England rum. 
During fifty years the treatise issued by Dr. Rush in 1785 was 
probably regarded as a sort of guide-book in the study of the 
temperance question. From a medical standpoint he had pointed 
out the same evils that others had discovered by personal expe- 
rience and the teaching of common sense. The societies formed 
before the new departure in favor of total abstinence had as their 
chief object to secure a reasonable moderation in the use of 
liquor. Some of the members of these organizations were very 
enlightened men; nota few were lawyers who lived to see the re- 
sults of their deliberations embodied in the excise laws of various 
States. Slowly but surely the evidence was accumulated which 
convinced them that the state has a duty to perform not only by 
branding intemperance as a crime punishable by law, but also 
by exercising a salutary control over the agents that operate 
against sobriety. Whatever may be said concerning the defects 
of their plans, they were assuredly correct in maintaining, first, 
that the strong arm of the civil law should be wielded in defence 
of sobriety ; second, that it is possible to use stimulants with 
proper limitations, and at the same time to hate intemperance as 
a degrading vice which should be rigorously suppressed by all 
the forces of civilized society. 

The founders of the temperance movement in the United 
States probably never thought of looking into the records of the 
thirteenth century for light on the problem which occupied their 
attention. Being under the influence of Protestantism with its 
falsified history, they could scarcely be expected to search for in- 
formation on any topic in an author highly esteemed by the 
Jesuits. Even now, however, after the temperance question has 
been discussed for a century in nearly all the dialects of the 
English language, it will be interesting and profitable to ascertain 
what data had been gathered on the subject in the thirteenth 
century by the renowned scholar, St. Thomas Aquinas. This 
great man became famous as the ablest defender of the Christian 
religion during a momentous epoch; and towards the close of 
his life he was urged to prepare a compendium which would serve 
as a summary of the lectures delivered by him in the Latin lan- 
guage. Such was the motive that led him to write his colossal 
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book entitled the Summa. His vast range of thought covered 
six hundred questions, divided into about three thousand “ arti- 
cles,” among which we find temperance, together with its specific 
form, sobriety, and its contrary vice, drunkenness.* 


“JI, Temperance is treated in the 141st question of the secunda secunde 
ofthe Summa. The ‘question’ is divided into eight ‘articles.’ 1. In the 
first, after three objections against its being a virtue at all, since it puts a 
restraint upon the natural desires of a man, St. Thomas shows that it is a 
virtue, since ina reasonable man it establishes such moderation as is rea- 
sonable. It puts such restraint, that is, upon the animal part of a man as 
his right reason sees fitting ; it does not restrain him from reasonable en- 
joyment, but only from such brutal enjoyment as is unworthy of his posi- 
tion as a rational being, 2. In the second ‘article’ the Angelic Doctor 
shows, in answer to those who say that temperance is not a special virtue, 
but only a quality to be found in every virtue, that temperance is also a 
special and distinct virtue, as much so as fortitude,for instance. For 
while fortitude is the virtue giving a man courage to do the good that he 
dislikes doing, temperance holds a man back from doing the evil he would 
like to do. And temperance is, as it were, the deauty of all virtue; since 
beauty consists in a thing being well proportioned, and temperance keeps 
everything in its due proportion and right measure. So temperance is itself 
a beautiful virtue, and makes all the other virtues beautiful as well. 3. In 
the third article St. Thomas shows that temperance as a virtue restrains 
the pleasures taken in things of the senses, reducing that pleasure to obedi- 
ence to reason, and helping the rational man to quell the unruly desires 
of the animal man. 4. In the fourth article he shows that it is in the sense 
of touch that the animal man principally seeks satisfaction; that this 
sense is very strong in the taste for food and drink, since these are in- 
stincts of the natural man, necessary for his preservation, and so strong 
(and since man’s fall so unruly) that they require constant restraint, lest 
they pass the bounds of reason. §. Inthe fifth article St. Thomas shows 
that it is the pleasure of taste that temperance has principally to deal 
with—a pleasure that belongs to eating and drinking, both of which may, 
by excess, injure that nature they were ordained to nourish. 6, Again, in 
the next article, we are shown that it is for our right conduct in this pre- 
sent life that temperance is first required ; that even were there no heaven 
or hell we should still be temperate, if we would live as reasonable and 
healthy men—men capable of minding their own concerns and of fulfilling 
their duties towards the community in which they live. 7. Seventhly, 
temperance is a cardinal virtue, since in it that moderation which is re- 
quired in the practice of every virtue is principally found. On the re- 
straint of those pleasures most natural to us, and therefore most powerful, 
hinges the whole spiritual life; and, as a cardinal virtue means a Aznge 
virtue, or one on which other virtues hang or depend for support, so tem- 
perance, on which all virtues depend for their moderation and beauty, is 
tightly called a cardinal virtue. 8. In the eighth and last article of this 
{41st question St. Thomas shows that the reason why temperance is such 

* This exposition of the teaching of St. Thomas recently appeared in the /rish Eca/estasti- 
cal Record from the pen of the Rev, Arthur Ryan, of St, Patrick’s College, Thurles. 
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a splendid and excellent moral virtue is because it keeps a man from sins 
so brutal and debasing, and because its practice is so difficult, and therefore 
so pleasing to God. 

“So ends this question. In the following question, of four articles, are 
treated the vices opposed to temperance. 

“TI. Sobriety is the subject of the 149th question of the secunda secunde. 
St. Thomas discusses the question in four articles. 1. In the first he ap- 
plies the word ‘ sobriety’ to moderation in drink—our ordinary use of the 
word—and he quotes to this purpose the text from Ecclesiasticus: ‘ Wine 
taken with sobriety is equal life to men; if thou drink it moderately, thou 
shalt be sober.’ He says the word ‘ sobrius,’ or‘ sober,’ is derived from a 
word, ‘ bria,’* which means a wine-measure. Ebriety is, then, the same as 
not in a wine-measure—that is, an unmeasured use of wine; and ‘sober’ is 
the same as not ‘ ebrius,’ or drunk—that is, zo¢ drinking without measure 
or restraint. The word sobriety means, then, according to St. Thomas, 
drinking wine or intoxicating liquors 7 due measure, and he shows that 
this strict meaning of the word is the proper meaning, because it is intoxi- 
cating drink that most easily clouds the intellect and impairs the reason 
and even the bodily movements; and, therefore, it is to the use of such 
drink that a measure should be most strictly applied—the measure of so- 
briety. 2. In the second article the Angelic Doctor shows that sobriety is 
a special and distinct virtue, being opposed to the special sin of drunken- 
ness. Where there is a special sin, there must be over against it a special 
virtue. In the excessive use of intoxicants over and above that of other 
drinks, or of food, there is the special sin of depriving one’s self of the use 
of reason; to remove such a sin a special virtue is necessary—and that 
virtue is sobriety. 3. In article three St. Thomas handles what is now 
known as the teetotal, or total abstinence, question. As usual, the article 
opens with objections—quotations and arguments seeking to prove that 
the use of all intoxicating drink is forbidden. But St. Thomas places 
against these the advice given by St. Paul to Timothy, to drink a little 
wine for his stomach’s sake; and the saying of Ecclesiasticus that ‘wine 
drunk with moderation is the joy of the soul and the heart.’ Then the 
saint, as he always does, gives the pith of the true doctrine in a few words, 
which in this case are of such weight that I will give them literally : 


** Although the use of wine is not, of itself, unlawful, nevertheless it may, under 
certain circumstances, become unlawful (fer acciden's illicitum reddi potest) either from its 
being hurtful to the drinker, or from excess in quantity, or because it is taken in spite 
of a vow to the contrary, or because it is a cause of scandal.” 


“These reasons why intoxicating drinks may be unlawful for individu- 
als, and by accident, as theologians say, St. Thomas repeats: 1st. Some are 
easily injured by wine,t and cannot stand its use at all. 2d. Some have a 
vow—and we may in these later times add that many have what is of less 


* Modern philologists do not sustain St. Thomas in this derivation. 

+ This statement is in accordance with recent medical testimony. Ina pamphlet published 
in 1884 the dean of the New York Homeopathic Medical College, J. W. Dowling, M.D., gives 
the results of careful investigations concerning the effects of the abuse of alcohol on the circu- 
latory and respiratory organs, He declares that, ‘‘ with few exceptions, the damaging ingredient 
of all the so-called stimulating drinks isalcohol. It matters not whether they be in the form of 
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obligation than a vow, still of some binding power, namely, a pledge— 
against intoxicating drink, and so are more or less, as it is by vow or 
pledge, forbidden its use. 3d. Some cannot drink intoxicants without 
drinking to excess,.and so are bound not to drink such at all; and, 4th, It 
may happen that even moderate drinking may be to others a cause of scan- 
dal, and in this way unlawful. A little further on the holy doctor adds 
another reason in these words: ‘Christ withdraws us from some things 
as altogether unlawful, but from others as being impediments to perfec- 
tion; andin this way he withdraws some persons from wine on account 
of the desire of perfection, as he does from riches and other such things.’ 
4. in the fourth and last article the saint discusses the necessity of so- 
briety for persons of position—such as bishops, priests, high officers of the 
. State, and such men of weight and influence as are likely to set an example 
to others. In proof of sucha necessity he quotes the words of St. Paul to 
Timothy regarding the duty of old men and of bishops, and the words of 
the Wise Man, ‘Give not wine to kings.’ To these proofs the holy doctor 
adds the passages exhorting women and youths to sobriety, and shows 
that while exalted persons in church and state are specially bound to so- 
briety because of the clearness of head their duties demand and the force 
their example has with the multitude, women and youths are also specially 
bound to be sober because of the weakness of the former in resisting 
temptation, and because of the latter being specially prone to sin on ac- 
count of the fire and lustiness of their years. The saint adds the striking 
fact recorded by Valerius Maximus, that among the ancient Romans wo- 
men never drank wine. Thus ends the 149th question, regarding sobriety. 
“TII. In the rsoth question, divided into four articles, St. Thomas treats 

of the sin of drunkenness. 1. In the first article he gives, as he always 
does, the objections. The first in this case is a curious one, worth record- 
ing, if only because of the saint’s answer to it. It is objected that drunk- 
enness is not a sin, because every sin has some other sin directly opposed 
to it—as cowardice to rashness, faint-heartedness to presumption. But no 
sin can be found as the opposite, in this way, to drunkenness. Towards 
the close of the article the holy doctor answers that perhaps such wilful 
(obstinate ?) abstinence from wine as a man knows will seriously injure his 
health is not free from fault. A second objection answered by St. Thomas 
in this article is, that no one (or scarcely any one) wishes to be drunk, 
that is, to be deprived of the use of reason; therefore, drunkenness is not 
wilful, and therefore it ‘cannot beasin. But St. Thomas most clearly 
shows how far this objection can stand. Drinking to excess is the sin; 
and he who wilfully drinks to such excess that he knows that loss of 
reason must follow is guilty of the sin of drunkenness. For the pleasure 
of the drink he is prepared to undergo the shameful consequences ; and in 
this way he is responsible for both the sin and its consequences. This loss 


Spirituous liquors, cordials, still wines of high and low grades, the most delicate champagnes, 
ales or beers.” / 

“It is undoubtedly true that some constitutions are far more susceptible to the action of 
alcohol than others. It is also true that in some the effects are more marked on the nervous 
System, in others on the digestive organs, in others on the kidneys, and in others on the circus 
latory and respiratory organs. How often have we as physicians been called to treat diseases 
tesulting from the habitual use of alcoholic beverages in patients who considered themselves 
temperate ! ” 
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of reason is, as the holy doctor points out, the punishment that follows on 
the sinful ex ess, but is not the sin itself.* 

“The que.ucn of ‘treating,’ as it is called, St. Thomas disposes of in 
answering the objection that, if drunkenness is a sin, they sin who invite 
others to drink to excess—guod videtur esse valde durum! The saint re- 
plies that asa man is not guilty of sin who, through ignorance of the 
strength of the liquor, becomes intoxicated, so he who treats another to 
drink, not knowing that he is likely to get drunk, is excused, by his igno- 
rance, from sin. But if he is not in such ignorance—that is, if he knows 
that the friend whom he ‘treats’ will probably sin by excess—he shares 
in his friend’s sin. May we not, with theological exactness, add that the 
sin of the ‘treater’ is generally greater than that of the ‘treated,’ since 
the latter is generally, owing to the pressure brought to bear with such 
cruel kindness on him, scarcely a free agent, drinking very often, not be- 
cause he likes it, but because he fears to give offence? In such a case 
the cardinal virtue of Fortitude would save its fellow-cardinal, Temperance. 

“ At the end of this article St. Thomas quotes the words of St. Augus- 
tine. Even if they did not come to us with the authority of two saints and 
doctors of the church, they would be worthy of being written on the first 
page of every temperance journal and in the heart of every temperance 
apostle. Translation would destroy their perfect finish : 


‘** Non aspere, quantum existimo, non dure, non imperiose ista tolluntur ; sed magis 
docendo quam jubendo, magis monendo quam minando ; sic enim agendum est cum mul- 
titudine peccantium ; severitas autem exercenda est in peccata paucorum.’ 


“For the cardinal Prudence, as well as the cardinal Fortitude, must 
stand by its brother Temperance. 

“2. In the next article, the second of this question, St. Thomas proves 
the gravity of the sin of drunkenness against those who would make little 
of it excepting when habitual. He cites the Apostolic Canon which says: 
‘ Episcopus, aut presbyter, aut diaconus, alee aut ebrietaté deserviens, aut dest- 
nat, aut deponatur.’ But such punishment could follow only mortal sins. 
Of course the saint shows that the state of intoxication isa sinful state 
only when it has been foreseen, the simple indulgence to excess in drink, 
without knowledge or advertence to the intoxication likely to follow, being 
of itself only a venial sin, as want of moderation in eating, or in drinking 
non-intoxicating beverages, would be. The man sins mortally who ‘ volens 
et sciens privat seusurationis. The saint adds this reason for the sinfulness 
of such a wilful deprivation of reason—namely, that it is by the use of rea- 
son that man acts Virtuously and restrains himself from sin; and so the 
drunkard sins mortally by placing himself in the danger of sin. The words 
of St. Ambrose are here quoted: ‘We say that drunkenness should be 
shunned, for on account of it we are unable to guard against sins. For 
those things which we are on our guard acd when sober, we commit, 
through ignorance, when drunk.’ 

“The article closes with St. Thomas’ reply to those who seem to call 


* “ May we not infer from the shame and degradation of that punishment, from the 
scourge it isto the body and mind of individuals and to the peace and prosperity of communi- 
ties, what the guilt is, in the eyes of God, of a sin which he visits with such awful rigor, even 10 
this life ?” 
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for a hard-and-fast line defining the quantity of drink that may be taken 
without sin, Temperance, he says, moderates the use of food and drink 
according to their effect on the health. An amount of drink that would be 
wholesome, perhaps, for an invalid would be excessive for a healthy man, 
and vice versa, An excessive dose of warm water might be taken medi- 
cinally as an emetic, and without sin, though it has in this case one of the 
effects of the excessive use of stronger drinks which, taken, even medi- 
cinally, in order to produce intoxication, are not allowed. 

“3. In the next discussion, as to the relative gravity of the sin of drunk- 
enness, St, Thomas, avoiding the exaggeration that has so often weakened 
modern temperance advocacy, states his opinion that drunkenness is not, 
of its own nature, the gravest of sins, since a direct outrage against God is 
graver than what is directly an outrage only against human nature. In 
the course of this short article the words of St. Ambrose are quoted : ‘ Vox 
esset in homine servitus st non fuisset ebrietas’—‘ There would be no slavery 
among men if there had been no drunkenness.’ What a host of thoughts, 
not all, perhaps, either logical or theological, fills the mind on reading 
those memorable words, ‘ Von esset servitus si non fuisset ebrietas’ ! 

“4. In the fourth and last article the Angelic Doctor shows that while 
intoxication, in proportion as it is involuntary, excuses from sin arising 
from it, when it is voluntary increases the gravity of such sin as may be, 
or ought to be, foreseen as its likely consequence. The last words of the 
holy doctor are words of mercy: ‘ Levius est ex infirmitate quam ex malitia 
peccare.’ May we not trust, without relaxing a single effort to check this 
sin of drunkenness, that it is, at least with our poor people, oftener a sin of 
weakness than a sin of malice? ” 


When St. Thomas wrote the above passages in his Summa 
drunkenness was not exhibited to the world in its present hideous 
proportions. No doubt it would have been considered marvel- 
lous if any one in the thirteenth century had ventured the pre- 
diction that six centuries later, amidst the environment of modern 
life in the large cities controlled by non-Catholic influences, 
intemperance could become a source of so much moral and phy- 
sical evil for individuals, a ruthless invader, producing pauper- 
ism and crime in so many homes, and a most destructive force 
acting as an incentive in arousing and sustaining the worst pas- 
sions of human nature, thereby fostering a spirit of lawlessness 
and a hatred of reasonable restraint dangerous alike to church 
and state. 

No special directions can be found in the Summa for the 
management of the liquor business. But, according to the stand- 
ard of human excellence inculcated in its pages, we would be 
obliged to declare that the man who scoffs at the moral virtues 
which are acquired by practice is not a man of good moral 
character. The Angelic Doctor would decidedly object to having 
such a one nominated as a wise counsellor of the working-man, 
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especially with reference to the expenditure of his hard-earned 
wages. A tour of inspection among the low saloons in one of 
our modern cities would convince the most benevolent philoso. 
pher that the men who stand behind the counters, using every 
cunning device to adulterate their liquors and to encourage ex- 
cessive drinking, may justly be called drunkard-makers. The 
following statement shows the convictions of a writer distin- 
guished for “fidelity of observation ” and an “anxious endeavor 
to report the truth and nothing but the truth,” and who enter- 
tained very broad views in regard to personal liberty: “I prefer 
a country where I don’t make bad blood by having to see one 
public-house to every six dwellings—which is literally the case 
in many spots around us. My gall rises at the rich brewers, in 
Parliament and out of it, who plant these poison-shops for the 
sake of their million-making trade.” * 

The coming centennial of temperance reform in the United 
States, which will be held in honor of Dr. Rush at Philadelphia 
during September, 1885, will furnish a suitable opportunity to 
gather together the testimony of the best physicians regarding 
the legitimate use of stimulants. It would be a great advantage 
if they could at least be induced to endorse unanimously a state- 
ment to the effect that total abstinence has a special sanitary 
value for young people during the period of growth. Some 
Board of Health might be found not wholly absorbed in detect- 
ing the sources of poisonous air, whose members would be will- 
ing to make an estimate of the damage done to the physical man- 
hood of our citizens by drinking vile adulterations of beer and 
whiskey. 

Many have hitherto held aloof from active participation in 
the temperance movement on account of the wild statements put 
forth by some of its defenders, not to speak of the side-issues 
associated with heretical opinions that have been inculcated by 
men sadly deficient in the cardinal virtue of prudence. Yet, 
judged on its merits and according to the arguments of its most 
competent exponents, the movement against intemperance is a 
justifiable assault on a most odious and wide-spread vice. It is a 
modern crusade in which every one may take part who loves his 
fellow-men as becomes a Christian animated by the desire to 
see human nature in himself and others elevated to the highest 
attainable perfection. 


* Letters of George Eliot, edited by J. W. Cross, vol. iii, p. 45. Franklin Square 
edition, 
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DELECTABLE SEVILLE. 


THERE are but three spots, in the world of which I had 
formed mental pictures from my reading, which rose to the level 
of anticipation.when I came to visit them. Venice was one of 
these, Naples another, and Seville, delectable Seville, the third. 
There is a Spanish proverb which declares, “ Who hath not seen 
Seville hath not seen a marvel,” and I am prepared to own that 
who doth not believe that proverb is an unenviable unbeliever. 
At first sight it is a disappointment. Glance at it from a rail- 
way-car and you will have no wish to stop. But alight and 
remain there a few days, and you will find it hard to drag your- 
self away. The place grows upon you. Each hour reveals new 
charms; there is a fascination in the very atmosphere; and in 
the end you will catch yourself exclaiming that the pearl of 
Andalusia is the fairest gem in the Spanish crown—would bea 
priceless ornament to any crown. 

The setting of the jewel is not worthy of it—a great plain 
covered with grayish grass, clumps of tall, brown-blossomed 
agave; a sky metallic in its lustre, blazing and intense; a dim 
streak of azure on the horizon indicating the far sierra, and, creep- 
ing lazily through the flat, a dull, yellow river. But the city 
itself! Verily, it is a marvel. 

Don Juan—I mean the Don Juan of the Tenoris family, linked 
to fame by Tirso de Molina, Gliick, and Mozart, not the hero of 
Byron's poem—was born here, lived here, and lies under an ivy- 
clad sarcophagus in the gardens attached to the Duke de Mont- 
pensier’s palace. Nosweeter nook of earth could he have chosen 
for life’s dreary pilgrimage, which he made as little dreary as he 
well could, if one-half that is said and sung of him be true. He 
was a sad scapegrace and no pattern to the rising generation, 
but he died penitent. 

Threading the puzzling maze of Seville streets, one would 
fancy that all the ladies were in mourning for him. The dress of 
womankind of the better classes is invariably black; their tiny 
feet, coffined in dainty shoes, peep from under a pall of black 
skirts ; black mantillas float over billows of inky hair, while black 
eyes flash with the melancholy fire of funeral torches over the 
tremulous tips of black fans. Why they patronize black (which 
is a conductor of heat) in this hot climate is a puzzle. Most cer- 
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tainly it is not because of sympathies, solemn or lugubrious; for 
the character of these elegant damsels of Seville is the reverse of 
gloomy. They are grave only exteriorly, and all that is coquet- 
tish, winning, and womanly within, If they hang out the under- 
taker’s emblems it can only be through love of the rule of con- 
traries ; for they are arch in every step and glance, and bring sun- 
shine with them into shady places. They are fond of seeing and 
being seen ; they cannot be looked upon as mutes, for they carry 
a fan, which in Spain is equivalent to a semaphore; why, then, 
will they persist in wearing this sepulchral raiment? Peradven- 
ture the reason is no more recondite than this: it is very be- 
coming, and modest withal, as the garb of the gentler sex 
should be. 

The women of the lower classes do not confine themselves to 
the same severity of taste. They are as amorous of the gaudy 
as the negress. Cross the iron bridge over the Guadalquivir— 
here a slow current of chocolate and milk—and enter the Triana 
suburb, where Tatterdemalion holds sway. There you will meet 
gowns of printed cotton of the liveliest hue, gowns that flaunt 
violent pink and gamboge, but never a violet or a pearl gray, 
much less a black. These daughters of the people generally 
adorn their braided dark hair—which is thick enough to vex a 
Parisian belle with pangs of envy—with a few bright natural 
flowers, and sport cheap trinkets and ear-rings, and fling gay 
kerchiefs over their shoulders. The men are as true to the 
native costume as the women. That abomination, the stove-pipe 
hat, seldom shocks the zsthetic soul. The head-gear is the wide 
round hat with low crown and inward-turned brim. The large 
blue or brown cloak with parti-colored lining is almost univer- 
sally worn as in Madrid, but with this difference: in Madrid the 
tail of it is held before the mouth, as if there were an epidemic of 
toothache; in Seville it drapes full and free. The Andalusian 
jacket—broidered with tags, and short so as to show the scarlet 
waist-sash—and tight trousers, and shoes of untanned leather are 
likewise common. A tidy, active working-dress this Andalusian 
dress is, but it must no more be argued that the men who wear 
it are tidy and active and addicted to hard work than that the 
women who wear black are going to a burial-service. No; 
Seville is the most deliciously idle place in creation, and the 
Sevillanos are the most deliciously idle people. 

The vis inertig is cultivated there as a science; the Castle of 
Indolence is somewhere in the neighborhood; the central offices 
of the Lazy Society are situated in the Calle de las Sierpes. 
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The natives take to lotus-eating naturally—pure effect of climate. 
The Seven Sleepers were born in Seville, and their descendants 
still have their lethargic being in the city. It was never meant 
for the bustle of trade or the whirr of machinery. It is the 
corner of all others to read Anacreon 'mid bowers dipping their 
leaves into plashing fountains, to consume fruit and ices, listen 
to distant music, and blow languid wreaths of perfumed smoke. 
It is the veritable opium-eater’s Paradise. 

Of deliberate design I abstain from enlarging on the public 
buildings and monumental curiosities of the city. All that can 
be had at first hand, better than I can give it, from Richard Ford 
and Henry O’Shea. To my thinking nothing can be more in- 
sufferable than the statistics of architecture, the bald jargon of 
styles platenesque and ornaments charrigaresque, the raptures 
over chancels and transepts and ogee-windows, the precise ac- 
counts of such a bell which would turn the scale at so many 
notes, and such a spire which is three yards and a quarter taller 
than that of Trinity Church, with the everlasting scraps of poetry 
from the treasury of ready-made quotations interlarded between. 
It is worse even than the cant of criticism which Laurence 
Sterne castigated with honest pen. Hugo was a genius, and 
even Hugo was almost unequal to saving Notre Dame de Paris 
from the dead weight of architectural detail which cumbered its 
spirit. 

Let us look at Seville of to-day without guide-book or guide, 
meander through its labyrinth of narrow, paved streets with 
minds open to receive and mark the features of the East side by 
side with those of the West. Those flat-roofed buildings with 
greeneries on top, those jealous balconies and windows with 
their iron trellis-work, those cool inner spaces with their tes- 
sellated floors and surroundings of marble pillars, of which we 
catch glimpses through the metal fret-work of the private doors 
—how Moorish they are! Then the sights and sounds, the rag- 
ged and bronzed beggar-urchins, the hawkers of lemons and 
fresh water, the strings of donkeys and mules in fringed blinkers 
pattering along under huge net or straw panniers crammed with 
fruit, or charcoal, or tiles, or corkwood—how characteristic, 
how utterly un-Frankish! That lolling clown, with legs dang- 
ling over the tawny sheared sides of a diminutive donkey, is a 
study in himself. Then the melodious street-cries, the lively 
braying and whinnying, and the perpetual tinkling of the collar- 
bells worn by all four-footed beasts that pass, except nobody’s 
dog and the rich man’s horse—what a pleasant concert they 
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make! If you wish to change the scene roam through the 
plazas with their marble water-basins and orange-trees; go to 
the Duke de Montpensier’s garden with its wealth of myrtle and 
fern-palms ; wander to the river-side and look at the ships lading 
or uniading ; or ascend the Giralda, the old mosque steeple from 
‘which the muezzin called “the faithful” in turbans to prayer, 
and take in the comely mass of color beneath in one broad 
sweep. Then the changing sky that canopies this “ fragment 
of heaven let fall upon earth”! The riot of clouds when the 
elements war, and, after the mid-day heats, the genial rain pours 
down as if the blue expanse overhead were a lake—how fervent 
and cordial! At night, when the city streets are crowded with 
groups in conversation ; when the fragrant, flower-garlanded fa- 
tios are visible by mystic lights pendent from gilt chandeliers, 
like votive lamps before a shrine; when cadalleros pay court to 
their lady-loves through gratings as cadalleros are licensed only 
to pay court in Spain; when plaintive songs, with a reminis- 
cence of the desert about them, are chanted in monotonous Ca- 
dence to the accompaniment of a guitar—how grateful it all is 
to him who is not lost to the sense of poetry! Insensibly one 
yields himself to the associations of the by-gone, and imagination 
takes wing. As the night ages and silence enwraps the scene— 
a silence only broken by the deep boom from a clock-tower or 
the voice of the sereno, the ‘Spanish watchman, hobbling along 
with his lantern swinging from his pike and his bunch of keys 
from his girdle, singing out the hours—the effect is stronger; 
and I confess, while roaming in such a frame once, I so lost my- 
self to the present that I would not have been surprised if I had 
met the Knight of La Mancha and the three gallants of the Ca- 
nard « Trois Becs in mocking whispers at his heels, or Figaro 
himself on a serenading excursion ; but with the last puff of my 
cigar died out the ideal and returned the real. I hastened back 
to my hotel, which might once have been a Moorish palace, and 
there, to make the assurance doubly sure that this was the nine- 
teenth century, sat in an American rocking-chair a gentleman in 
tweed suit, reading Galignant’s Messenger and drinking pale ale. 

That gentleman was not a poet; he was an English tourist. 
It was the period before the Holy Week, with its world-renown- 
ed solemnities, celebrated with a pomp second only to that of 
Rome in her heyday, and which draw strangers in swarms from 
every point of the compass. If I expected to enjoy an intel- 
lectual chat with that gentleman I was mistaken. 

“Only fancy!” he began:, “the landlord has been here, and 
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the beggar says we'll have to pay double for board and lodging 
if we don’t clear out before the 5th of April.” 

To my explanation that a time of deep interest was at hand, 
and that accommodation would be at a premium, Manchester (I 
felt instinctively he must be a “drummer” and in the dry-goods 
line) continued: “ Yes, I know: bull-fights, Italian opera at the 
San Fernando, races, fat women, talking-seals, peep-shows, 
whirligigs—all the fun of the fair. By Jove! I’ve half a mind to 
hang on.” 

He had not heard of the grand open-air religious processions 
from Palm Sunday to Good Friday, nor of the uniquely pathetic 
service of the Zenebre, nor of the gorgeous jubilance of Easter 
Sunday. For him the sacred biblico-traditional drama of “The 
Seven Dolors of the Virgin Mary” had no attraction. He pre- 
ferred fireworks and the learned pig. 

“No,” he added, as if musing ; “ on second thought, I sha’n’t. 
Bull-fights I can see at Madrid; and the only race-meeting 
worth attending, I’m told, is that at the place where the sherry 
is manufactured.” 

“Surely,” I ventured, with artless good-nature, “you will 
wait to patronize Mr. Spiller, who is advertised as skater-in-ordi- 
nary to the Duke of Edinburgh, and your countryman, Mr. 
Price, the circus-proprietor, who pitches his tent in the Alame- 
da of Hercules,” 

“Tom Price—bah! You should go to Astley’s, in the West- 
minster Bridge Road, my boy. That fairly takes the cake. I’m 
off !”’ , 

He went, and I was not sorry; but the spell was broken. I 
was guest of an inn. My delicious train of reverie had been 
smashed up; the genius of dry-goods had evicted poetry under 
circumstances of aggravated harshness; before the stamp of the 
elastic-sided boot of Manchester, Pedro the Cruel and Alonso. 
the Wise, Murillo and Luca Giordano, Maria de Padilla and 
Leonora de Guzman, e/ Rey Chiguito Boabdil and the heir of 
Columbus—all had melted into thinnest of air. 

Inexorable duty called me to Gibraltar before the Holy 
Week solemnities, so that I have no opportunity of describing 
them de proprio visu, and I do not care to rehearse twice-told 
tales. But whilst I was in Seville I wandered to and fro and 
made good use of my leisure, hearing and seeing as much as 
most visitors. Of those things which remain imprinted on my 
memory I may repeat some without incurring—at least so I 
trust—the imputation of boring the reader. There was a basin 
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in the gardens of the Alcazar where I was wont to sit beneath the 
shade of the foliage among the fervid heats of noon. There is an 
anecdote connected with it which impressed me mightily. King 
Ferdinand was sitting here one day and was sore perplexed by 
an affair of state. He required a just and astute judge to decide 
some vexed question of the first importance. Walking up and 
down, he unconsciously picked an orange, cut it in twain, and 
flung one half into the water, the cut side downwards. Sud- 
denly an idea struck him. The monarch sent for a judge and 
asked what was that floating before him. “An orange,” was the 
answer. Irritated, he dismissed him, summoned another, put the 
same question, and received the same reply. This went on until 
at length one authority, before answering, drew the fruit towards 
him with a branch of a tree, lifted it out of the water, and said, 
“ Half an orange.” 

There are five-and-twenty parish churches in Seville and two 
thousand priests; but, as too often happens on the European Con- 
tinent, I discovered that the women were vastly more attentive 
than the men to observances of devotion. I made the acquain- 
tance of a wealthy burgess, a dealer in curiosities, who asked me 
round to his store to inspect some of the charming peasant cos- 
tumes of Murcia, now fast falling into disuse—and a grievous 
pity itis. It was Friday when I visited him, and the old sinner 
was gobbling pork-chops. 

“What! you a Christian,* you a son of the church!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Ah! sefior,” he apologized, “forgive me! I am very frail, 
but my wife is so good a Christian—I reverence that woman. 
She has gone to Mass without breaking her fast, and when she re- 
turns she will eat only one small cup of chocolate.” 

But all the burgesses of Seville are not like to him who prac- 
tised mortification by proxy. The gentlefolk are pious and the 
commonalty are not irreligious. Cheerfulness and sobriety are 
the rule; gambling and an idleness excused by the enervating 
influences of the too generous sun are the predominating vices, as 
elsewhere in southern Spain. I saw few ebullitions of temper, 
much hospitality amongst the poor, no downright thievishness, 
but an irresistible tendency to pass bad money, which is accounted 
a venial failing in the Peninsula. 

The cathedral is a superb pile and occupies the site of an an- 
cient mosque. The stained-glass windows are so many captive 
rainbows. Pretermitting talk about dimensions and the like, I 


* In Spain Christian, means Catholic. 
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may note some few of the remarkable features which are most 
apt to be recalled by the stranger. Foremost among these are 
the stone pulpit from which St. Vincent de Ferrer preached ; the 
slab over the remains of Ferdinand, son of Christopher Colum- 
bus, whereon are inscribed the words (referring to his illustrious 
father), “ A Castilla y d Leon Mundo Nuevo Dié Colon,” and a Cru- 
cifixion by a Mexican negro, who was never known to paint any 
other subject. It is a peculiarity of artists of the Spanish school, 
in representations of the Sacrifice on Calvary, to use three nails 
and place the wound on the right side; Italians use four and 
place it on the left. In the Capilla Real is the figure of the 
“Vergin de los Reyes,” the patron of Seville, a gift from St. 
Louis of France, surmounted by the identical crown with which 
the brow of the canonized monarch was pressed, and enclasped 
as to the throat by a diamond necklace valued at ninety thousand 
duros, presented by Dofia Berenguela, the mother of St. Ferdi- 
nand. Among the treasures in the re/icario of the sacristy is a 
massive gold group made of ore brought by Columbus from 
America, consisting of two figures sustaining a globe, the globe 
alone weighing fifteen pounds. Passing under a horseshoe arch, 
in a dusty corridor beside which is preserved the shrivelled 
mummy of an ungainly alligator sent by the Sultan of Egypt to 
Alonso the Wise when seeking his daughter’s hand, the Chapter 
Library is reached. The prizes of this collection are the manu- 
scripts of the discoverer of the New World and the book, 
Tractatus Imagine Mundi, he took with him on the caravel when 
he first crossed the Atlantic. There are marginal notes to it in 
his own minute and legible handwriting, in one of which he lays 
down this apothegm of sad wisdom: “ No one is secure from ad- 
versity.” There are no especially beautiful pictures by Murillo 
—especially, I say, for all of his are beautiful—in the cathedral, 
but the church of La Caridad contains two masterpieces: the 
“Miracle of our Lord feeding the Multitude” and that of 
“ Moses bringing the Living Water from the Rock of Horeb.” 
The latter is full of diversity of expression underlain by a thrill 
of mad eagerness brought out, with a terrible truth. Another 
famous picture is the “ Descent from the Cross” of Campana. 
This was painted in 1548, and was so natural that Murillo was 
never weary of resting in rapt contemplation before it, and on 
his death-bed asked to be buried at its feet in the church of Santa 
Cruz. He had hiswish. But the dogs of war came panting that 
way. Soult entered Seville, pulled down the church, desecrated 
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the master’s grave, and stole all of his canvases he could lay sacri- 
legious hands on to grace the Louvre. The Spaniards do not 
love the French, nor is it wonder. 

There is a cannon-foundry and a copper-foundry, but more 
in keeping with the associations of the district is the porcelain 
factory, where an Englishman, Mr, Charles Pickman, produces 
some capital imitations of the glazed tiles which were brought to 
such perfection by the Moors. Seldom has a hive of industry 
been reared in nobler building or on more lovely site—it was a 
convent up to 1836—nestling in gardens, enamelled with flowers, 
wealthy in fruit-trees, and on the banks ofariver. Some may 
consider it profanity that potters’ wheels spin and buzz in an 
edifice once consecrated to religion; but labor is prayer and 
sanctifies of itself. A number of healthy, handsome girls are 
busily engaged coloring and burnishing the ceramic ware 
which is fashioned in the old cloisters, and are ready with joyous 
carols over their work—old airs sometimes plaintive as well as 
gay, of which you may hear many a memory in Bizet’s Carmen. 
Here Andalusian lasses have to thank the foreigner for giving 
them the privilege of earning their bread and olives honestly, 
and have the happy look of independence. Their full-blooded 
complexions would shame the pale operatives of Lancashire or 
Massachusetts. They can hardly realize how lucky they are to 
ply such a neat trade in an atmosphere of freshness and sweet 
odor under adome of sapphire. Another institution to inspect 
is the great government tobacco-factory, close by the cathedral, 
where no fewer than five thousand females are employed. The 
sight is the workwomen. The process of cigar-making is as un- 
interesting as that of diamond-polishing, and yet one goes to wit- 
ness both with more anxious feeling than to see what is far more 
remarkable—the making of a pia. The building in which the 
manufactory is carried on is a world in itself—an imposing, ob- 
long block, with a railed enclosure in front. As it is guarded by 
soldiers, the traveller is likely to take it for an enormous barrack. 
But admission has only to be sought to be obtained. The interior 
consists of long, whitewashed halls, divided into colonnades by 
rows of pillars, from which spring vaulted ceilings. The work- 
ers are seated at low tables about two feet from the ground, in 
parties of half-dozens. They were there of every age, from the 
tawny hussy of sixteen to the matron with her infant crowing 
and tumbling in a cradle beside her, and the wrinkled hag with 
her iron-gray locks bound with a bright bandanna. Poor, but 
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merry and impudent withal, they were, and some of the sprightly 
hoydens displayed rosebuds and sprays of lilac intheir magnifi- 
cent ebon hair. There is a tradition that they smoke, not dainty 
cigarettes, but full-flavored cigars; in any case they are carefully 
searched before leaving, to prevent them from smuggling out 
trabucos for personal consumption or as offerings to favored 
swains. They were clad invariably in cotton-prints with short 
shawls of red, or crimson, or saffron, or other hue outvying the 
tulip in garishness. To be brutally frank, not one of these Car- 
mens was conspicuously pretty ; they had all brilliant eyes and 
teeth, but all had an ill-fed, dried-up appearance, even those who 
were inclined to flesh. The Qpanish woman, after a certain age, 
has a proclivity to get too stout; connoisseurs pretend that 
this is the combined effect of rancid oil and sweet stuff. Very 
assiduously these “lazy Andalusiennes” bent to their tasks, 
picked and sorted the leaves, rolled the cigars into shape, clipped 
them, gummed the ends, and packed them into bundles tied with 
smart ribbons of silk—for they are paid by the piece, and the 
bull-fighting season is near, and they must save the price of a seat 
at the corrida on Easter Sunday, come what will. The cigars 
are assorted in boxes according to their size and strength, brand 
and shape. Leaving the cigar-hall, I was shown into the cigar- 
ette-hall, where a number of quieter girls, with shallow boxes of 
tobacco-dust almost as fine as snuff before them, were rolling the 
paper cylinders exactly as it is done by smokers, but with fingers 
surer and nimbler. In another hall the cartuchos, or packages to 
hold cigarettes and tobacco, were made. They were ready print- 
ed and cut, waiting to be put on a wooden frame, turned over, and 
pasted. One child of ten was pointed out to me as the quickest 
in the lot. Her small hands flew over her work with a rapidity 
that dazzled. She had need to be expeditious, poor wean! for 
she received just one farthing British, or half a cent, for every 
hundred packages she made. 

There are others besides the tantalizing tile-makers and the 
saucy cigarreras who are rebellious to the drowsy influences of 
clime and profanely work—the gipsies and the beggars. There 
are some gipsies in Seville, though not so many as in the pages 
of Murray. The excessively dirty and extremely picturesque 
race with parchment skins and high cheek-bones is dying out. A 
few stray members of the tribe remain in the remotest and rag- 
gedest part of the transpontine suburb and shear mules, cope 
horses, and do tinkering jobs generally, filling in their spare time 
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with petty larceny. Their women shuffle cards and tell fortunes. 
A splendid people they are, those gipsies—in Borrow’s book 
and on canvas, In private life their society is not to be courted. 
If you do not want to see them they are sure to turn up; if you 
do, as I did, you must look for them, and not always with suc- 
cess. I came across but one during my stay in Spain—a yellow 
girl who was eager to exhibit her palmistry at my expense in 
the immense coffee-house under the Fonda de Paris at Madrid, 
and she left a strong impression on my mind of having been own 
sister to a persuasive prophetess who once cozened me of half a 
crown on the towing-path at Putney at the ’Varsity boat-race 
on the Thames. Your hopes’of gssisting at a gipsy dance at 
Seville will be disappointed. If you give a courier ten dollars 
he may be able to improvise you one; a pack of filthy, bony men 
and women will execute epileptic saltatory movements before 
you—not the Esmeralda dance, but coarse swaying of the body 
from the hips and vehement contortions—and finally one creature 
will throw her handkerchief at your feet. A well-bred cadallero 
will fill the handkerchief with shining silver and hand it back to 
her witha bow. This dance is work, downright hard work; but 
it isa dance for money. Mammon, not Terpsichore, is the genius 
to whom worship is paid. The mendicants work as hard at their 
trade as those dancing gipsies. I counted fifty-seven in a short 
morning walk—some robust and some well dressed, with the 
well-acted meekness of genteel poverty. The cripples, the de- 
formed, the adults with their baby arms, and the jumping Billy- 
the-Bowls could not be paralleled out of South Italy. From the 
assortment could be furnished Burns’ “Holy Fair” and the 
Pattern in Peep o' Day twice over, with something to leave. 
They are all past-masters and mistresses in the art of peti- 
tioning; they are professors of physiognomy like Lavater, and 
can tell at a glance a face which ought to belong to a chari- 
table mortal; and then what a command they have of the gamut 
of lungs, from the whine, the wheedle, and the snuffle to the 
unctuous, droning prayer or the fierce malediction! 

Still, beggars, gipsies, heat, and laziness to the contrary not- 
withstanding, Seville is delectable and a marvel in its gardens 
and groves, its flowers and fruit, its fountains and fish-pools, its 
soft climate and soft people, its languorous repose and silvery 
tinkles to prayer. Seville is romance. Shall it ever be mine 
again to lie beneath the shade of its secular orange-trees, and 
blink at clustering shafts of marble tipped with silver sun-rays, 
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and dream dreams? As I write, methinks to my ear rises the 
cry of the guardian of the night, the last I heard as I left, half- 
warning, half-supplication: “Ave Maria Purissima, las diez han 
dado.” 





A DAY-DREAM. 


ONE eve in summer-time, when silent stole 
Through windows blazoned rich the slanting beams 
Of yon declining sun, I knelt me down 

"Mong holy places of the past to pray. 

An old cathedral vaulted wide and large, 

Where saints shed from the windows glorious light— 
As if in that blue firmament to heaven 

A vista opened, to disclose the thrones 

Of cherubim and angels, and the bowers 

Of Beulah’s amaranthine land, and shining streams. 
I knelt to pray, but closed the gates of prayer, 

Or thronged with olden memories grave and glad 
Of faces that on earth see light no more, 

Of voices that ’mong men are nowhere heard, 

Of hands that clasp not friendly hands again, 

Of feet that know no more the paths of care— 

But lo! a wonder, comes a white-stoled band ; 

The priest and deacons fill the olden throne, 

The chanters take their place on carven seats; 

The mighty organ peals its thund’rous chimes, 
And many breathéd anthems loud and full 

Fill with grand harmonies that ancient dome; 

The altar shines and glows with lights and flowers, 
And billowy incense makes the joy complete. 

Now hushed the sounds, and fade the lights as stars 
Fore Titan’s morning blaze; the white-stoled band 
Pass two by two slow through the vestry porch ; 
Through three vast doors the townsfolk lingering home ; 
And I alone, with none but memories near, 

Then now and ever, for ’twas but a dream— 

A dream, but anchored deep in Being’s sea ; 

Which, while the world’s vain fashions change and pass, 
Abideth still a constant, changeless joy. 
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THE WELSH CONQUEST OF IRELAND. 


I. 


OF those that appreciate most the good qualities of Irish- 
men, who can be blind to the fact that they often distribute 
praise and blame unfairly? They have a knack of denounc- 
ing the wrong man, or at any rate charging the less culprit 
with the cardinal sin. Influenced, perhaps, by a remnant of that 
loyalty of the clan which has lingered longest among them and 
their near cousins of Wales and the Scottish Highlands, they 
haye preferred to curse the “ brutal Saxon,” when the rack-rent- 
ing absentee landlord of their own kith and kin is a far greater 
sinner. Popular feeling is directed in a lump; it moves in large 
masses; it cannot ever be made to draw fine distinctions. Al- 
ways, in a landlord class, there are men of profound sympathy, 
of charitable longings, and-of immediate and most lovable action 
toward the class ground down by that strange mixture of greed 
and mental confusion as to what is fair and unfair which char- 
acterizes the rule of the upper classes of the British Empire. 
Therefore the landlord class cannot be denounced en doc ; there 
are too many exceptions. The foreign ‘“ Saxon,” however, rep- 
resented by a few thick-headed, over-bearing, recent settlers 
from Great Britain, is, as a mass, too distant and too little under- 
stood by the average Irishman that his more respectable traits 
should be appreciated. Hence the success of appeals to the 
prejudice of Irishmen against Englishmen, reinforced as they are 
by the facts of legislation in London—facts that show an indiffer- 
ence to the real welfare of one of the most important thirds of 
the Empire which is almost incredible. Only since the Irish 
leaders in Parliament have begun to meet cynicism with cyni- 
cism, brutal indifference with the coolest disdain, and interest- 
ed appeals for fair play with the deaf ears they deserve, has Ire- 
land begun to exercise her rightful weight in the councils of the 
empire. Foreigners, and Americans also—who are never really 
foreign in their inmost hearts to Great Britain, so many and 
intimate are the ties of history, literature, and language be- 
tween them—cannot but regard this with satisfaction. If the 
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results are painful to Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Welshmen, the 
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latter are themselves to blame for neglecting so long to do their 
duty by their cousinry. 

But more to blame, however the Irish may be gentle with 
their faults, are the upper classes of Ireland, who have for the 
most part kept up a tacit alliance with the ruling classes of the 
rest of the empire more shameful to them than to any one else. 
Birth, wealth, the regard of their poorer fellow-countrymen, and 
a superior education should have made them the champions and 
protectors of Ireland. They should not have been seduced by the 
social pleasures of London or dazzled by the hopes of preferment ; 
and because they have misused their opportunities it has come 
about that Ireland, the country of clannish men, worshippers of 
rank and believers in blood and breeding, has at length developed 
some of the worst levellers, violently opposed to the old system of 
rank and caste, and among them men who are as cruel and unjust, 
as ready to destroy the innocent for the sake of gaining their 
point, as any that were bred of the anarchy of the French 
Revolution. 

An instance of the slowness the Irish have shown to place 
blame where it properly belongs is the way in which the 
agency of the Welsh in gradually overrunning and holding 
down Ireland has been ignored. It is true that onslaughts have 
been made by patriotic Irishmen on the books of Welshmen who 
have written on Ireland. But the position of the Welsh toward 
the Irish seems to have remained always hazy in the minds of 
the Irish and English writers on the history of Ireland. Yet 
On examination we find that the conquest of Ireland various- 
ly called Saxon or Norman may be far more correctly termed 
Welsh. Diarmaid, son of Murcadha, “a man by whom all Ire- 
land was made a trembling sod,” was the Irishman who caused 
it. The organizing element, to be sure, was Norman, and in part 
Flemish ; and at a later date, before Cromwell’s injection of 
Englishmen into Ireland, the Pale seems to have been largely 
colonized by men of purely Saxon stock who coalesced with the 
remains of the Scandinavians not absorbed by the Kelts. But 
the conquest itself was begun by a mixed army of Welshmen, 
led by an Irish refugee, and supported presently by a Welsh 
prince of Norman blood on the father’s side, who took his Saxon 
name of Strongbow from his father, Gilbert, and whose force con- 
tained Normans, Welshmen, and Irish refugees. Richard, Earl 
of Pembroke and Strygill—called Rickert, Earl of Terstig, in 
the Welsh annals—appears to have hada Welsh mother; he mar- 
ried an Irishwoman, the daughter of Diarmaid mac Murcadha, 
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a petty king deserted by his subjects for his crimes, and a fugi- 
tive before the prince who just then could best support his 
claim to be Ard-Ree, or Head King, of all Ireland. It was 
the way of that epoch. Macmurcadha, having interviewed 
the Norman-English king in France and made arrangements in 
Wales with several Norman-Welsh adventurers, set sail in ad- 
vance of them, accompanied by a Welsh force, as would appear 
from his beginning almost at once to make head against his na- 
tive foes. According to the Four Masters, seventy heavy-armed 
Flemish knights were in his pay. A year after (A.D. 1169) came 
the first little army persistently called Anglo-Normans, when Nor- 
man-Welsh would be the better term. It was not till 1170 that 
the main body arrived under the son of Strongbow, but there is 
little to show that Englishmen composed it in any appreciable 
quantity. Moreover, Rhys ap Gryffith, Prince of South Wales, 
sent his nephew Robert, son of Stephen the Constable, in this ex- 
pedition to aid Diarmaid. Most probably this was, in the opinion 
of that day, the important part of the army, while “Strong- 
bow’s” was a contingent. It was much later that Saxon settlers 
made themselves obnoxious. One gathers from Caradoc’s history 
of Wales that the invasion of 1170 must have appeared only one 
in a long line of expeditions in both directions across the Irish 
Sea, according as it was a Welsh or an Irish prince who found on 
the opposite side friends, money, a band of cut-throats, and a wife, 
to aid in repossessing himself of his little “realm.” So, taking 
Caradoc’s dates without further question, since it is not a matter 
of exact years but mass of testimony, we find: 

A.D. 917. The men of Dublin devastate the island of Anglesey. 

958. The Irish land again and burn Holyhead under princes 
of Danish stock. - And once more in 966. 

1041. Gryffith flies from Wales to Dublin, marries a daughter 
of the local king, and returns to Wales with an Irish army. The 
chances are in favor of the ascendency, at this period, of the Irish 
language among the Scandinavian colonists. Welshmen and 
Irishmen could make themselves understood. 

1042. Slaughter of Irish troops at Aberteivi. 

1043. Conon of Wales raises in Ireland an army for the pur- 
pose of regaining his dukedom. 

1073. Gryffyth ap Cynan gets an army from “Encumallon, 
King of Ulster,” and the kings Ranallt and Mathawn, and re- 
turns to Wales. 

1080. He gets another Irish army and makes himself Prince 
of North Wales. 
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1087. Rhys ap Tewdor flies to Ireland and returns to over- 
whelm his Welsh enemies (who probably have Norman help). 

1098. Howel ap Ithel flies to Ireland. Irish pirates devastate 
Mona, instead of protecting it as they were summoned to do 
(Annales Cambria). 

1100. The Norman-Welsh nobles make an alliance with “ Mur- 
kart, King of Ireland.” 

1105. Flemings, drowned out by the sea in the Netherlands, 
come in numbers to England. The Norman-English king gives 
them lands in Wales—-if they can take and hold them! 

1106. The Welsh prince Owen flies to Murkart in Ireland. 

1118. King Henry defeated by the Welsh. 

1142. (adwalader buys, in Dublin, Irish and Scottish merce- 
naries (that is to say, Irishmen of Scandinavian and Keltic stock 
who speak the same tongue), and returns to Wales, where the 
hirelings are destroyed. 

1168. The nephew of the Welsh prince Rhys takes an army 
to Ireland to help Dermot, son of Murkart of Ulster. The next 
year comes Richard, son of Gilbert “Strongbow,” Earl of Stry- 
gul, who was the ruler of Cardiganshire. This is the so-called 
conquest of Ireland! 

1171. Richard “Strongbow” marries Dermot’s daughter. 

1172. King Henry goes to Ireland. Famine in his army. 

1209. King John goes to Ireland. 

1245. King Henry invites the Irish to plunder Anglesey. 

1258. Llewellyn of Wales routs at sea an expedition coming 
from Ireland to aid the besieged Earl of Chester. 

According to the Abbé MacGeoghegan, who wrote about a 
century later than Keating, dying in 1750, we find a good pro- 
portion of the nobles and adventurers who got lands in Ireland 
about the period of Strongbow either Welsh or with Old British 
blood in their veins. Names like Caddel and Finglas betray 
their origin; the Stacks were considered of British ancestry, not 
English; the Walshes appear to have been so-called because not 
Irish but Cambrian, while at least two noblemen named Welsh 
(Philip and David) were entirely British. Robert Fitzstephen 
was the son of Nest, the Cambrian princess who had so many 
sons by different husbands. Meyler, one of Strongbow’s best 
helpers, was her grandson, and so was Robert Fitz-Henry. 
Maurice and William Fitzgerald were her sons by Gerald Fitz- 
Walter, and Raymond le Gros, a famous wrester of lands from 
the older owners, was of the same stock. Prendergast and Milo 
de Cogan appear to have been Welshmen. The Aylmer family 
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boasted descent from an Earl of Cornwall of the tenth century; 
and Gerald de Barry, the famous Giraldus Cambrensis, whose 
fantastic writings on Ireland have given Irishmen so much pain, 
was also of the line of Princess Nest. All these names represent 
famous families founded in Ireland about this period, and called 
afterwards Anglo-Irish, though the Anglo part was as great as 
possible a misnomer, in view of the fact that a homogeneous 
nation called English was far from having existence at the time. 
Their language was doubtless Norman, with very little Old 
English or Saxon to boast of, but a very considerable stock of 
Welsh, the language of their mothers and nurses, of the common 
folk and domestics, if not always of their fathers. Being near the 
Irish speech, the Welsh vernacular made it easy for them to con- 
ciliate the Irish. The fashion was Norman, of course; most men 
Normanized their names, if they could. Notwithstanding which 
the strong Welsh complexion of the King of Ulster’s aids can be 
seen. The name of Archibald the Fleming must in the same way 
stand for by no means the only Belgian adventurer who carved 
a home for himself with his sword in the hurly-burly between 
native chieftains. It should also be remembered that in succeed- 
ing periods the Welsh names would be apt to be taken for Irish, 
owing to their general similarity, and that the families of those 
Welshmen who did not take the precaution to hand down Nor- 
man or English names to their offspring must have lost their 
identity as aliens in a few generations. Other notable Welsh 
names will occur, such as Davis, Mitchell, Morgan, Taafe, Capel, 
Peppard, and Barrett; perhaps Cusack, Carew, Tobin, and 
Tyrrel. A greater grievance the Irish might have had against 
the Welsh than their settling in Ireland, which was only tit 
for tat, consisted in the reports of the country, the people and 
their manners and customs, given to the world by Gerald de 
Barry, a Welsh ecclesiastic of the old princely line of Wales, 
only partially Normanized, who was more than suspected by 
the Norman kings of England of aiming at a Welsh throne, 
or at any rate of preparing the ground fora rebellion in Wales. 
Wherefore he could never obtain the bishopric due to his parts 
and the love his countrymen bore him. A very learned man 
for his time, he was fond of show, delighted in elaborate cere- 
monials, and held his own talents in enormous esteem. Though 
a Welshman, he either could not or would not preach in the 
Old British; yet as a prelate and politician he inclined to the 
Welsh. Gerald “Cambrensis” told many marvels and lies 
about Ireland after the manner of the travellers of his day. 
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He never went far from Dublin, and was more intent on attract- 
ing the notice and good-will of King Henry than doing justice to 
the people he pretended to describe. Undoubtedly he was the 
means of a good deal of the contempt for the Irish which ob- 
tained among other nations, but that he was intentionally malig- 
nant does not appear. Edmund Spenser, the Elizabethan poet, 
was juster: at least he took pains to inform himself; he lived in 
Ireland long enough to write a large part of the Faerie Queen, and 
had much more reason than Cambrensis to hate the Irish, for, if 
the report is true, his home, with wife and child, was burned by 
the nationalists (if so they can be called) of his day. 

The conquest of Ireland, then, if that term can be used (cer- 
tainly it was not a conquest in the sense of that made by William 
the Norman over England a century before), was made at Irish 
instigation by Welsh princes, who had at their disposal trained 
warriors from Norman-England, Normandy, Flanders, and Brit- 
tany. The Welsh had the largest share in it; and if, in looking 
back at the first settlers, Norman names seem to preponderate, 
it must be remembered that prestige induced Welshmen to take 
the Norman rather than the Welsh name of their parents when- 
ever there was an excuse so to do. Later on we find their de- 
scendants taking Keltic names and becoming the fiercest nation- 
alists of all. -At the time the spirit that directed them, the. 
statesmanship and tenacity that fortified them, in their conquests 
were undoubtedly Norman; it is the same noble mixed race at 
work here as in Great Britain and Scotland, in Languedoc, Italy 
and Calabria, in Sicily and the A¥gean. But the hands that 
effected it were principally Irish and Welsh, and, if it is to be 
called a conquest at all, it should be called the Welsh conquest 
of Ireland. Note that the landlord class, the peers and gentry of 
Ireland, have continued to the present day to betray their own 
country after the modern fashion, even as the petty kings of Ire- 
land did not scruple to invite over the Welsh and Norman ad- 
venturers in order to gain lands at the expense of their fellows 
or compel the people under their yoke. 


II. 


Certainly such inroads on Irish soil were nothing new; they 
seem to have been in order from the earliest times. Go back to 
the ages that are close on the borders of the mythical, and find 
the hero Cuchulin taking the son of a king of Alba (Scotland) 
for an intruder and committing a great slaughter on his men 
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before he recognizes him. The passage in The Feast of Bricrend 
offers one of the few examples of an allusion to the secret writ- 
ing called Ogham after an old Keltic god of knowledge, which 
is now supposed to have been a notched character, based on the 
old Greek alphabet, like the Runes, but more of a secret cipher 
than the Rune. 

Dobert Cuchulaind a sleigin do agus doforne ogum n-tind, agus 
adbert feis: “ Erich co ro bi im sutdhi-se ind Emain Macha corris !” 
—Cuchulin gave him his little spear and cut an Ogham thereon, 
and said to him: “ Up now, until it is to my seat in Emain Macha 
that you come!” This shows the prevalence of expeditions 
across the Irish Sea and testifies to the antiquity of letters in 
Ireland ; the genuineness of the story is attested by internal evi- 
dence, for nothing could be more Keltic of the heroic age than 
the gift of a spear to a stranger as a passport on which the native 
hero has notched his mark—in all probability it was his initial in 
a Runic character rather than the system of numbered notches 
which is commonly called the Ogham. There seems to have 
been anciently a Keltic sun-god, in some of his phases a patron of 
art and literature, like the Aztec sun-god Quetzalcoatl. He was 
called Ogma Grian-Eiges—Ogma Learned-in-the-Sun—and the 
mystery of letters was under his special care. It need not be 
said that the common Druidical devices of concealment were 
practised in regard to writing; it is plain that the Druids must 
have practised the art, probably in a rude ancient Greek or 
Phoenician alphabet, while professing to rely entirely on their 
wonderful memories. It is curious and suggestive, in this con- 
nection, that recruits for the body of men known as the Fiann, or 
Fenians, who seem to have been at first a governing caste, then a 
police force, and finally a species of irregular Janissaries, were 
examined for literary qualifications as well as such bodily ones as 
leaping, running through thick woods, steadiness of weapons, 
ability to ward off javelin-strokes. Before he could be admitted 
the Fiann was examined as to his learning ; he was rejected if 
he could not repeat twelve books of poetry. The Fenius of the 
native histories, after whom the Fenians were named, is perhaps 
a pure creation of the annalists in imitation of the Greek story of 
Cadmus. Phoenix was called the brother of Cadmus. We may 
conjecture that when the Irish took the Greek letters they began 
to write their own history, and while so doing sought a native 
parallel to the story of the beginnings of Greek history. Cadmus 
was fabled to have brought to Europe the sixteen letters of the 
Phoenician alphabet, which we still use, as did the Greeks and 
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Romans. Suppose some learned Druid to start a similar fable 
for Ireland, or possibly at first for Gaul, using Phoenix instead 
of Cadmus to fit the tradition to the name of some great leader, 
or of some conquering tribe, called Finn. Yet it is always possi- 
ble to argue an origin for such a myth quite as native and inde- 
pendent as that of Cadmus. Why should not the Phcenician set- 
tlements on the Mediterranean transmit to Gaul and Ireland the 
myth of a Phoenix as the inventor of letters, at the same epoch 
that similar settlements in Greece were carrying the myth now 
associated with the name of Cadmus? Phoenix is supposed to 
mean “ date-palm.” Cadmus is translated “ Eastman.” The an- 
cient history of Ireland reaches so far back into the fogs of the 
past that it is often a question whether a given story, custom, or 
word first appeared among the semi-civilized Kelts of Western 
Europe or among the nations on the Mediterranean whose glory 
dazzles the imagination and causes one to refer everything to 
them. Indeed, the surprising thing about Irish antiquities is the 
small amount of coloring from classical sources which can be 
detected. Fenius may possibly be Phoenix, chosen because he 
was the brother of Cadmus, or its root may be purely Keltic and 
have had originally no relation to Phceenicia whatever. Edmund 
Spenser saw clearly enough the difficulties in the way of deriv- 
ing everything Irish from Greece or Rome. In A View of the 
Present State of Ireland the great English poet makes Eudoxus 
ask Irenzeus regarding the letters of the Old Irish: “ Whence, 
then, I pray you, could they have those letters?” 


“ Iren. It is hard to say; for whether they at theyr first coming into 
the land, or afterwardes by trading with other nations which had letters, 
learned them of them, or devised amongest themselves, it is very doubtful ; 
but that they had letters aunciently it is nothing doubtfull, for the Saxons 
of England are sayd to have theyr letters and learning and learned men 
from the Irish, and that also appeareth by the likeness of the characters, 
for the Saxon’s character is the same with the Irish. Now the Scithyans 
never, as I can reade, of old had letters amongest them ; therefore it seem- 
eth that they [#e., the Irish, whom Spenser derives from a mixture of 
Scythians and Spanish Kelts] had them from that nation which came out 
of Spayne; for in Spayne there was (as Strabo writeth) letters aunciently 
used, whether brought unto them by the Pheenesians or Persians, which 
(as it appeareth by him) had some footing there, or from Marseilles, which 
is sayd to have been inhabited first by the Greekes, and from them to have 
the Greeke character ; of which Marsilians it is sayd that the Gaules learn- 
ed them first, and used them only for the furtheraunce of their trades and 
private business ; for the Gaules (as is strongly proved by many auncient 
and authentical writers) did first inhabite all the sea-coast of Spayne, even 
unto Cales and the mouth of the Streits, and peopled’ also a great parte of 
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Italye, which appeareth by sundrye cittyes and havens in Spayne called of 
them, as Portingallia, Gallicia, Galdunum; and also by sundrye nations 
therein dwelling which yet have receaved theyr owne names of the Gaules, 
as the Rhegni, Presamarci, Tamariti, Nerii, and divers others. All which 
Pompeius [szc] Mela, being himself a Spanyard, yet sayeth to have dis- 
cended from the Celties of Fraunce, wherby it is to be gathered that that 
nation which came out of Spayne into Ireland were aunciently Gaules, and 
that they brought with them those letters which they had learned in 
Spayne, first into Ireland, the which some also say doe much resemble 
the old Phoenician character, being likewise distinguished by pricke and 
accent, as theyrs aunciently.” 

Spenser, whom it is the habit of nationalist writers to assail 
unduly, considering the many handsome things he has said of the 
Irish of his time and before, had a very wonderful insight into 
the Irish past and an excellent idea of its value, whatever we 
may think of his remedies for the evils of the Elizabethan age in 
Ireland. He makes Irenzus say: “Indeede, Eudoxus, you say 
very true; for alle the customes of the Irish, which I have often 
noted and compared with that I have read, would minister occa- 
sion of most ample discourse of the first original of them, and the 
antiquitye of that people, which, in truth, I doe thinke to be more 
auncient than most that I knowe in this end of the world; soe as 
yf it were in the handling of some man of sound judgment and 
plentifull reading it would be most pleasant and proffitable.” 

And speaking of his own epoch, he alludes to “‘a certayne 
kind of people called Bards,” as men who “sett foorth the pray- 
ses and disprayses of men in theyr poems and rimes; the which 
are had in soe high request and estimation amongest them that 
none dare to displease them for feare of running into reproche 
through theyr offence, and to be made infamous in the mouths 
of all men. For theyr verses are taken up with a generall ap- 
plause, and usually songe at all feasts and meetinges by certayne 
other persons, whose proper function that is, which also receave 
for the same greate rewardes and reputation besides.” It is not 
to be resisted quoting a specimen of one of these performances, 
for the benefit of those readers who have forgot or never read 
this able work of the English poet: 

“Of a most notorious theif and wicked outlawe, which had lived all his 
lifetime of spoyles and robberies, one of these Bardes in his prayse said: 
That he was none those idell milksops that was brought up by the fire-side, 
but that most of his dayes he spent in armes and valyaunt enterprises; 
that he did never eate his meate before he had wonne it with his_swoorde; 
that he was not slugging all night in a cabin under his mantell, but used 
comonly to keepe others waking to defend theyr lives, and did light his 
candell at the flames of theyr howses to leade him in the darkenesse ; that 
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the day was his night, and the night his day; that he loved not to lye 
long wooing of wenches to yeeld unto him, but where he came he tooke by 
force the spoyle of other men’s love, and left but lamentations to theyr 
lovers; that his musicke was not the harpe, nor layes of love, but the 
cryes of people and the clashing of armour; and that finally he died not 
bewayled of many, but made many wayle when he died that dearely bought 
his death. Doe not you thinke, Eudoxus, that many of theese prayses 
might be applyed to men of best desarte? Yet are they all yeelded to a most 
notable traytoure and amongest some of the Irish not smally accounted of. 
For the songe, when it was first made and songe unto a person of high de- 
gree, they were bought (as their manner is) for forty crownes. 

“Eudox. And well worthye sure! But tell me (I pray you), have they 
any arte in theyr compositions? or be they any thing wittye or well sa- 
voured as Poems should be? 

“Tren, Yea truly; I have caused diverse of them to be translated unto 
me, that I might understand them; and surely they savoured of sweete 
witt and good invention, but skilled not of the goodly ornamentes of 
Poetrye; yet were they sprinckled with some prety flowers of theyr owne 
naturall devise, which gave good grace and comliness unto them, the 
which it is a greate pitye to see soe abused, to the gracing of wickedness 
and vice, which would with good usage serve to beautifye and adorne ver- 
tue.” 


The long quotation must excuse itself, owing to the light it 
throws on Irish poetry in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and the view 
it gives of Spenser’s attitude toward poetry—a singularly Philis- 
tine attitude, if we may still use Mr. Matthew Arnold’s useful 
naturalization of German student slang. 


III. 


The fear of satire among the Irish, which we now find in their 
thinskinnedness under the ceaseless raillery of strangers, has 
been often noted and instances given; here, in a threat from the 
Senchus Mor, is an odd separation of satirical literature into 
specific kinds: “ I will grom satirize in satire called glas gabhail; 
I will g/am satirize in the extempore lampoon, and I will aer 
Satirize in the full satire.” Learning was so fully recognized as a 
profession that laws were established defining the duties, one to 
the other, of the pupil and his “literary foster-father,” or master, 
as the liabilities of master and apprentice in regular trades. And 
in the same treasure of ancient habits and customs we read how 
a master must act toward his pupil, what his perquisites are, and 
what he can expect from him: 


‘‘The social connection that is considered between the foster-pupil 
and the literary foster-father is, that the latter is to instruct him without 
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reserve, and to prepare him for his degree, and to chastise him without se- 
verity, and to feed and clothe him while he is learning ‘his legitimate pro- 
fession, unless he obtains it from another person; and from the school of 
Fenius Forsaidh onwards this custom prevails; and the foster-pupil is to 
assist his tutor in poverty and to support him in his old age, and the 
honor-price of the degree for which he prepares him, and all the gains of 
his art while he is learning it, and the first earning of his art after leaving 
the house of his tutor, are to be given to the tutor; and the literary fore- 
father has power of pronouncing judgment and proof and witness upon 
the foster-pupil, as has the father upon his son, and the church upon her 
tenant of ecclesiastical lands.” 


In Wales minstrelsy appears to have been coeval with the 
nation, but that it needed reforming is seen in Caradoc’s history 
when it treats of Gryffith ap Conan, of North Wales, who was 
one of the greatest princes of the time just preceding that when 
Wales overflowed into Ireland. Gryffith was Irish on his mo. 
ther’s side. He “reformed the great disorders of the Welsh 
minstrels, which were then grown to great abuse. Of these 
there were three sorts in Wales. The first were called Beirdd, 
who composed several songs and odes of various measures, 
wherein the poet’s skill was not only required, but also a natu- 
ral endowment or a vein which the Latins term furor joeticus. 
These likewise kept the records of all gentlemen’s arms and 
pedigrees, and were principally esteemed among all the degrees 
of Welsh poets. The next were such as played upon musical in- 
struments, chiefly the harp and the crowd; which music Gryffith 
ap Conan first brought over into Wales, who, being born in 
Ireland and descended by his mother’s side of Irish parents, 
brought with him from thence several skilful musicians, who in. 
vented almost all the instruments that were afterwards played 
upon in Wales. The last sort were called Atcaneid, whose busi- 
ness it was to sing to the instruments played upon by another.” 
Here is an admission in regard to music and musical tools, the 
pride of the Welsh, made, not by one, but by several successive 
Welsh editors of Caradoc’s history! Two of these three classes 
of literary men in Wales were mentioned by Edmund Spenser in 
the quotation given above. Gryffith ap Conan died in 1136; 
four centuries later Spenser finds much the same system extant 
in Ireland, whence the Welsh took it again at the revival of the 
minstrel’s ‘art by Gryffith ap Conan. The color-sense appears 
among the Irish, and presumably the Welsh also, in various 
ways, and early. A commentary on an old text of the Senchus 
Mor names the different colors of the winds. Thus from the 
east blows the purple wind, from the south the white, from the 
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north the black, and from the west the pale. From the north- 
east blows the dark, speckled wind, from the northwest the 
gray and dark brown, while a green and pale-gray storm comes 
out of the southwest, and a red and yellow wind approaches 
from Spain. This fantastic treatment of the colors of the winds 
is worthy of the imagination of Victor Hugo; strange to say, it 
is not without analogies in Oriental literature and Mexican an- 
tiquity as well. In Queen Elizabeth’s day the wearing of saffron 
coats and smocks was prohibited by law, for the very good and 
humane reason that it was distinctive of the Irish, and therefore 
must be abolished, like the wearing of moustaches and the not- 
wearing of beards. “ You —— foreigners,” remarked in sub- 
stance the Englishmen of the great epoch of English literature, 
“if you don’t wear beards as we do, and shave your upper lips, 
and will not cut off those ‘glibbes’ [great bangs of hair over the 
forehead], and discard your yellow coats, you shall be made to do 
so with the argument of horse and foot. Your big mantles, too, 
we do not like. They carry stolen things, and conceal sword, 
pistol, and dirk; off with them! No matter if you must have 
them in order to keep alive in the cold and wet in a country 
where inns are not, and houses and cabins few. We don’t like 
them.” 

At some period elaborate rules were laid down in Ireland 
concerning the color of garments. Under a certain king, so the 
tradition recorded by Keating holds, people began to wear red 
and blue coats, and add to the cloak all sorts of ornaments due 
to the deft fingers of workmen. Whereupon he ordained that 
slaves and the lowest order of the people should wear clothes of 
but one color (yellow ?), soldiers of two (red and yellow ?), noble 
youths of three (red, yellow, and blue ?), rich farmers of four (red, 
yellow, blue, and green?), lords and magistrates of five, and, 
finally, the chief of the literati, or fi/edha, and the king and queen, 
garments of six colors. May we not find here—perhaps in the 
five colors of the lord’s dress—the key to the bright variegated 
patterns of the plaids which the Scottish Highlanders wear to 
this day in honor of their several clans? 

Spenser held that the shaving of their beards indicated a 
southern origin of the Irish, and attributed the custom to the 
Spanish side of the nation, instancing the Mohammedans of Spain 
and Africa as doing the like. Cleanliness and coolness in a hot 
clime are the reasons proposed. The saffron color of their clothes 
gives another note of Oriental descent, and shows a curious idea 
that the dye-stuff ‘was hygienic. So to this day the dye of red 
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flannel is supposed to give it superior hygienic qualities. “ Saf- 
fron shirtes and smockes,” he writes, “which was devised by 
them in those hote countryes, where saffron is very common and 
rife, for avoyding that evill which commeth by much sweating 
and longe wearing of linnen.” Whilst the heavy shock of hair 
over the forehead, called a “ glibbe,” is referred to the Scottish 
or, as he calls it, Scythian side of their ancestry. I have else- 
where had occasion to question whether green was anciently the 
national color of Ireland, pointing out that the Irish word for the 
sun, pronounced “ green,” has probably been confused with the 
English word for the color, as it is to-day in our word green- 
house, where the “green” is more likely to hark back to the 
Keltic word for the sun (sun-house) than to refer to the place 
where plants are kept green. The passage from Spenser adds 
to the suspicion that green was not originally the national color. 
There seems to be more of a case for a brilliant hue like yellow, 
both from the small likelihood that a bold, rude people would 
clioose green as their livery in a rich, green land like Ireland, and 
from the fact that yellow would be just the color for sun-wor- 
shippers, as we know the ancient Irish were, and so remained to 
some extent long after the introduction of Christianity. A desert 
race like the Arabs would naturally choose green for the distinc- 
tive color of a turban, but not the inhabitants of a cloudy, moist, 
pale and dark green island. Yellow and red are the colors they 
would take. Doubtless the tradition of yellow as a national Irish 
color disappeared when the hated Protestant settlers began to 
wear orange in honor of the house of Hanover. But it should be 
noted that yellow and green, or gold and green, remain the two 
colors of the Irish flag, whether the charge thereon be a sun- 
burst or a harp. The Welsh have a tradition that the chief bard 
wore a robe of sky-blue, signifying Peace. 

The fame of Ireland as a place rich in castles and settled com- 
munities, in fine cattle and high-bred hunting-dogs, and especially 
noted for its breed of horses, has confirmation in the “‘ Kudrun,” 
a sea-ballad of great length, which vies with the Nibelungen-lied 
as the beginning of German literature. Its epoch is supposed to 
be not later than the eleventh century, not earlier than the ninth; 
but in this, like many of ‘the old poems of Ireland, it contains 
hints of the heathen past, some of the actors, indeed, being heathen 
gods reduced to the level of heroic men. Thus the princes of the 
Netherlands and Flanders receive as gifts horses brought from 
“Trlandé.” When the bold abductors of the Irish princess go to 
her father’s court Waté wins the prince’s regard by his clever- 
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ness at games, and the ballad expressly mentions the love of the 
Irish for enjoying themselves : 
“354. Nach site in Irlande vil often man began 
Maneger hande freude. D& von Wate gewan 
Den Kunic ze einem vriude ” 

—“ After the custom in Ireland, often were all sorts of sports 
undertaken. For that reason Waté won the king asa friend.” 
He is so agreeable that the king calls in his master of fence to 
teach his new friend how to use his sword, whereupon the crafty 
Waté makes the master of fence spring “alsam ein Lébart wilde ” 
—even like a wild leopard—to escape his blows. And when the 
king himself enters the ring to teach him four strokes, the secret 
of which he reserves for special friends, Waté belabors him until 
“er als ein begozzen Brand riechen began ”"—he began to reek 
like a watered fire-brand. This shows, at least, that a poet of the 
Rhine valley felt himself justified in placing as high a civilization 
as the epoch knew on the coasts of Ireland in the ninth or tenth 
century. When the princess is abducted the runaways appear to 
have landed in “ Waleis,” by which we may understand Wales, 
though there is some difficulty later on in identifying the spot as 
the Welsh or any other definite strand. The elopers supposing 
themselves safe here, the sails of the Irish king are suddenly seen, 
being known by “ein Kriuze in einem Segele ; Bilde lagen drinne ” 
—a cross on a sail wherein were pictures. This gives the poet a 
chance to say that Old Waté “ of such pilgrims had no love,” allud- 
ing to the practice of pilgrims of putting big crosses on their sails. 
What interests us is the essentially Irish nature of the emblem 
on King Hagen’s sails, Ireland having been converted at a very 
early date; also the proof that the abductors of an Irish princess 
thought themselves safe from pursuit on the land of the kindred 
but hostile Welsh. Hagen, it need hardly be said, does not 
mince matters, but falls to and makes things extremely lively for 
the robbers—a trait not without parallels in his country’s history ! 
Perhaps the placing of the main action of “ Kudrun” in Ireland 
and Wales points to an Irish prototype from which it may have 
been imitated with so much change of persons, names, and scenes 
as would make it suitable to a Netherlandish audience. 


IV. 


But to return to Edmund Spenser and the Ireland of Queen 
Elizabeth. Four centuries had, indeed, made over a great num- 
ber of Norman-Welsh and Flemish-Welsh families into ardent 
VOL, XLIL—48 
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Irishmen, but it was not these with whom the poet, representing 
the feared and detested new swarm of land-grabbers, came in con- 
tact. His sources of information must have been such families of 
Norman-Welsh descent as held themselves superior not only to 
the “meere Irishe,” but to later-coming “Saxons,” whom they 
considered to have no right of conquest to the soil. By their 
Welsh and Irish blood they were hereditary enemies of English- 
men; through their Norman admixture they felt all the pride of 
the conquerors at Hastings. The Welsh element would account 
for Spenser’s derivations of words from the Old British. He 
seems to have looked at everything through Welsh eyes, though 
his advice as to the pacification of Ireland would have won the 
approval of William the Conqueror. Doubtless his sketch of the 
way to garrison Ireland only repeated the policy of the Nor- 
mans when dealing with England, which proved in the long run 
so very successful. He pointed out that Irish juries made “noe 
more scruple to pass agaynst an Englishman and the Queene, 
though it be to strayne theyr othes, then to drinke milke un- 
strayned ”—a simile very appropriate to Ireland, famed more for 
cattle than any other product—and advocated a thorough coloni- 
zation of Ireland with settlers from Great Britain. Spenser also 
hinted a parallel between Ireland in his day and England under 
the Saxon Heptarchy, and considered that the common people of 
Ireland should be divorced from their leaders by dividing them 
into shires, hundreds, wapentakes, and tithes, which would en- 
courage the individual to feel himself independent of his chief ex- 
cept in war-time. Although he did not express himself in our 
terms, Spenser was well aware of the clan system and its disadvan- 
tages; he wanted the Saxon folk-basis applied to Ireland. He 
touched on this when Irenzus says to Eudoxus: 

“ All the Irish allmost boast themselves to be gentellmen, noe less then 
the Welsh ; for yf he can derive himselfe from the heade of a septe, as most 
of them can (and they are expert by their Bardes), then he holdeth him- 
selfe a gentellman, and thereupon scorneth eftsoones woorke, or use any 
handye labour, which he sayeth is the life of a peasaunte or churle; but 
hencefoorth becometh either an horse-boy, or a stokaghe to some Kearne, 
enuring himself to his weapon ané to his gentell trade of stealing.” 


Here we find one root of the aristocratic disease among the 
Irish, which seems to be dying slowly out under the pressure of 
the democratic necessities in the political situation of to-day. 
And again Spenser is more explicit in showing the bad side 
of what the Anglo-Irish of his day called the law of Kin-Cogish, 
which was, “that every head of every sept, and every cheif of 
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every kinred or familye, should be answerable and bound to 
bring foorth every one of that kinred and sept under hym at all 
times to be justified, when he should be required or charged 
with any treason, felonye, or other haynous crime.” 

The truth, of course, was that Ireland had never been con- 
quered, and that on Irish soil two principal systems of internal 
government (not to speak of others, more recondite, which cannot 
be examined here) were in continual warfare. The population 
might be roughly divided into Irish and English, yet the Irish was 
by no means pure Keltic, and the English was very far from the 
folk of that name in England. The conquest of Ireland, such as 
it was, may be held to have a strong geographical likeness to the 
conquest of Great Britain by the Normans. In each case it was 
the people nearest the fated island, aided by professional adven- 
turers, freebooters, and younger sons of nobles seeking to found 
new families, who made the attempt. Under the Normans of 
William are included great numbers of Armcricans (Bretons), of 
Flemings, and of Hollanders. Under the “ English” of Strong- 
bow it is difficult to find any but Welsh, Normans, and Flemings. 
This has been written to little purpose if the reader has not 
come to the conclusion that popular ideas are often fallacious, 
and that it will no longer do to take things in a lump and follow 
the blind prejudices which often rest upon foundations entirely 
misunderstood. The noble of to-day is often a parvenu with 
hardly three generations of gentlemen behind him. On the 
contrary, a poor Irish-speaking family from the hills of Con- 
naught, little better than paupers, is as likely as any other to 
derive its blood from families of the gentry class, with Keltic 
names, who had at one time relapsed into the clan system. 
Ascending still further, one might reach the old Norman. 
Welsh nobility that fought and married into temporary fame 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Back of them the 
track may hold to British princes and the Norman Conqueror 
himself. According to the stiffest English ideas, no better pedi- 
gree could be found. Yet the ignorant self-sufficiency of most 
men who speak English is such, that without examination they 
would hold themselves as of a superior blood, a finer clay, a 
loftier ancestry than the man with the Irish name. To the on- 
looker who has no sympathy with these confused ideas of upper 
and lower, better blood and worse, the people who indulge in 
them seriously seem little short of lunatics. Some of the failings 
of the Scotch in their attitude toward the Irish have been noted 
(THe CaTHoLic Wortp for June: “Irish Bards and Scotch 
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Reviewers”), and it may seem invidious to point to something 
similar among the Welsh. Yet it is certain that the Welsh ex- 
hibit coldness toward the Irish which verges on jealousy, a cold- 
ness shown by an affectation of ignoring Ireland among the 
Welsh scholars not of the very latest group. The positive and 
negative injustice of Kelts of the larger island to those of the 
smaller would not, in itself, be worth notice; it merely arises in- 
cidentally while trying to fix Ireland’s place as regards England. 
It is only fair to the English to show that if they have been sel- 
fish and cruel, and at best indifferent to the Irish, they are not 
entirely alone, since much nearer portions of the Union have 
been, to say the least, unsympathetic. Though it does not ex- 
cuse the unpardonable spirit of English legislation up to the 
latest years, this is a factor which must not be overlooked. At 
the end of the last century the worst outrages were committed 
by Welsh troopers, and quite recently a Welsh regiment quar- 
tered in Ireland indulged in a fatal riot with the people. The 
English have followed the old Norman methods pursued at the 
“conquest of Ireland ”’—used the Welsh to pull the chestnuts out 
of the fire. The relations borne to each other by the Welsh and 
Irish in the past remind one, considering their near kinship, their 
quarrels, and the gallant men and beautiful women they pro- 
duce when they intermarry, of the Breton proverb, 


“ Bugale arc’ hefnianted 
Gwasa kerend a zo er bed, 
Ha gwella ma vent dimezed.” 


—‘ Children of distant cousins—the worst relatives in the world; 
but if they are wedded to each other, the best.” 
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PRE-AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. 


IT touches a thoughtful Christian mind with most sensible 
pathos to study the philosophy of the ancients. In want of in- 
spired authoritative teaching, the human intellect, never greater 
nor more earnest, looked alternately outward and inward, and 
sought eagerly to find the origin and the ultimate end of man 
and what were the things most suited to the purposes of his 
being. We may compassionate but never contemn the specula- 
tions of the physiologists, Thales upon Water, Anaximenes upon 
Air, nor of the mathematicians with Pythagoras at their head, 
whom tradition made to tame with a word the Daunian bear, to 
be heard lecturing at Metapontum and Tauromenium on the 
same day and hour, to be saluted by the river-god while crossing 
his waters, and to hear the harmonies of the spheres. There was 
modesty and there was melancholy in the spirits of these most 
gifted men. Those preceding the last-named had been called 
Wise Men. But he, greater than all his predecessors, would have 
an humbler title. There is much modesty in the following 
words : 

“This life may be compared to the Olympic games. For as in this 
assembly some seek glory and the crowns, some by the purchase or by 
the sale of merchandise seek gain, and others, more noble than either, go 
there neither for gain nor for applause, but solely to enjoy this wonderful 
spectacle and to see and know all that passes; we, in the same manner, 
quit our country, which is heaven, and come into the world, which is an 
assembly where many work for profit, many for gain, and where there are 
but few who, despising avarice and vanity, study nature. It is these last 
whom I call Philosophers ; for as there is nothing more noble than to be a 
spectator without any personal interest, so in this life the contemplation 
and knowledge of nature are infinitely more honorable than any other 
application.” 


Herein we behold a spirit searching for wisdom, not for its 
practical uses, but for its own sake. Therefore he called himself 
a Lover of Wisdom, to whom the noblest exercise of the under- 
standing was contemplation. 

It is interesting to follow the development of philosophy 
through the Eleatics. Sadder yet these verses of Xenophanes: 
“ Certainly no mortal yet knew, and ne’er shall there be one 

Knowing both well, the Gods and the All, whose nature we treat of ; 
For when by chance he at times may utter the true and the perfect, 
He wists not unconscious ; for error is spread over all things.” 
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Then come the independent speculators, from Heraclitus to 
Democritus, of whom 


“ One pitied, one condemned the woful times ; 
One laughed at follies, and one wept o’er crimes ” 


—illustrating how “life is a comedy to those who think, a trage- 
dy to those who feel.” To the laughing philosopher succeed 
the Sophists, who, tired of the problem of human life, acknow- 
ledged to be incapable of solution, turned away from it and de- 
voted themselves, as if grimly to compensate or revenge for the 
continued elusion of truth, to the development of the art of dis- 
putation. 

And then Socrates, who seems to us to have been sent into 
the world to convince it that the most consummate genius, un- 
aided by revelation, is incompetent by searching to find out 
God. What a career was led by this, the wisest, humblest, brav- 
est, best of mankind! How did he yearn for Truth! How did 
he pursue her ever-eluding form, through heat and cold, in hun- 
ger and rags, loving her none the less, believing in her none the 
less, because he could never find out the exact place of her shrine. 
His predecessors, because they could not embrace her, had de- 
clared her to be a phantom. Not so Socrates. He knew that, 
though he could not behold her, she was around and near him, 
that her laws were immutable and eternal, and that to obtain her 
blessing mankind must pray without ceasing. Mankind could 
not do what this Silenus (as they named him) told them they 
must do or be ruined, and so they slew him. Never was a death 
—a death of a mortal—more inevitable. Hear what his lover 
says, the brilliant Alcibiades : 


“I stop my ears, as from the Sirens, and flee away as fast as possible, 
that I may not sit down beside him and grow old in listening to his talk; 
for this man has reduced me to feel the sentiment of shame, which I 
imagine no one would readily believe was in me; he alone inspires me 
with remorse and awe, for I feel in his presence my incapacity of refuting 
what he says, or of refusing to do that which he directs ; but when I depart 
from him the glory which the multitude confers overwhelms me. I escape, 
therefore, and hide myself from him, and when I see him I am over- 
whelmed with humiliation, because I have neglected to do what I have 
confessed to him ought to be done; and often and often have I wished 
that he was no longer to be seen among men. But if that were to happen 
I well know that I should suffer far greater pain ; so that where I can turn, 
or what I can do with this man, I know not. All this have I and many 
others suffered from the pipings of this satyr.” 


The career of Socrates showed the highest height to which 
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the human understanding could reach. Sublime indeed was 
that height. It showed also the highest height of human vir- 
tue, and that, too, was sublime. For a man to proclaim the 
supremacy of virtue over all other rules of human life, to teach 
that brave, unswerving adherence to justice was not only the 
most precious but the only happiness, to declare that only those 
are unhappy who are not just—these of themselves prove the 
divine origin of mankind. What the Sophists declared to bea 
phantom he worshipped as an Existence, not less real because 
invisible to human eyes ; and sometimes in solemn argumentation, 
sometimes in irony that burned like fire, he pursued and put to 
silence those who refused to pay the worship that was ever 
pouring from his heart. In this wonderful man the human con- 
science also performed its most perfect work. Had he been a 
Sophist he must have gone mad from despair. In moral certi- 
tude—that is, in the certitude that virtue was eternally existent— 
he found the repose for his soul, that had hungered and thirsted 
to attain it. Always poor, he never doubted the acceptance of 
his poor sacrifices, being persuaded that humility, purity, and 
piety were more pleasing to the gods than when, without these, 
their altars were overspread with costliest gifts. His prayers 
were not for the things which himself might have chosen, but 
for whatever the gods knew it was good for him to receive. 
Nothing in all times can excel those words in his last speech 
to his judges : 


“ The difficulty, O Athenians! is not to escape from death, but from 
guilt ; for guilt is swifter than death and runs faster. And now I, being 
old and slow of foot, have been overtaken by Death, the slower of the 
two; but my accusers, who are brisk and vehement by wickedness, the 
swifter. .. . It is now time that we depart, I to die, you to live; but which 
has the better destiny is unknown to all except the God.” 


And so they slew him. A people made blind by interest and 
passion cannot see and cannot endure the excellent greatness of 
such aman. Had not even Alcibiades expressed the wish that 
he might no longer be seen amongst men? “ Everywhere,” 
says Heine, “that a great soul gives utterance to its thoughts, 
there also is Golgotha.”” And so they slew him. He had prayed 
to the gods all during his life, and his last words were a prayer 
to the gods. 

The pupil of Socrates, second only to him in the greatness 
of renown, Plato had not the cheerfulness of his master, though 
he was equally devoted to Truth and Immortality. How sad, 
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how intensely melancholy he who has been styled “the inheri- 
tor of the wisdom of his age”! How beautiful his theory of the 
perfect winged chariots of the gods, contrasted with those, vari- 
ously imperfect, of mankind! How melancholy the repeated 
failure of men in placing themselves in the train of the gods and 
ever journeying along with them!’ Like Socrates, believing that 
man came from heaven and has it in his power to be restored 
thither, his pure, solemn soul was ever unhappy at man’s per- 
sistent obliviousness or disregard of the Real Existences before 
seen and known in his native country. In Beauty, for instance 
(r0 xaAov), some of his thoughts and words are much like those 
of the Prophets and Evangelists. What unites the human soul to 
God is Love, and Love is the longing of the human soul for 
Beauty. 


“ But it is not easy for us to call to mind what they saw there” [whilst 
in heaven, before their human birth|—‘“ those especially which saw that 
region for a short time only, and those which, having fallen to the earth, 
were so unfortunate as to be turned to injustice, and consequent oblivion 
of the sacred things which were seen by them in their former state. Few, 
therefore, remain who are adequate to the recollection of those things.” 


After some observations about temperance, justice, etc., he says: 


‘But Beauty was not only most splendid when it was seen by us form- 
ing part of the heavenly possession or choir, but here also the likeness of 
it comes to us through the most acute and clear of our senses, that of 
sight, and with a splendor which no other of the terrestrial images of 
super-celestial existences possess. They, then, who are not fresh from 
heaven, or who have been corrupted, are not vehemently impelled to- 
wards that Beauty which is aloft when they see that upon earth which is 
called by its name; they do not, therefore, venerate and worship it, but 
give themselves up to physical pleasure after the manner of a quadruped.” 


Sublime yet touching his doctrine that the Good (ro aya6or) 
is Gop, who is invisible, while Beauty, Truth, and others are his 
attributes. These we may see, but the Good never, but can 
know it only by its attributes. The great desire of Plato’s heart 
was to see mankind live in a manner like the gods, and his soul 
grew ever more and more sad because of its continued disappoint- 
ment. 

Aristotle, the most learned of mankind, with little thought of 
ethics, bestowed himself mainly to physics and metaphysics, and 
paved the way to the Sceptics and the Epicureans, the former 
doubting the existence of truth because of its undiscoverable 
criterion, and the latter endeavoring to solace disappointment 
with magnifying the good of pleasure and pursuing it. Not that 
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the Epicurean philosophers practised or inculcated either debauch- 
ery or intemperance. That wasa sincere inscription at the en- 
trance of their garden: “ The hospitable keeper of this mansion, 
where you will find pleasure the highest good, will present you 
liberally with barley-cakes and water fresh from the spring. The 
gardens will not provoke your appetite by artificial dainties, but 
satisfy it with natural supplies. Will you not be well enter- 
tained?” | 

It is very interesting to study the histories of the Epicureans . 
and their rivals and enemies, the Stoics, by whom they suffered 
from misrepresentations that by the majority of mankind are be- 
lieved to this day. The times were favorable to two just such 
rival sects. The glories of Athens were departing. Greece was 
fast getting to be 


“Living Greece, no more.” 


Epicurus and Zeno, both good men, revering the name of Soc- 
rates, looked upon the decay of civilization with different eyes. 
The former would console himself with the search and attain- 
ment of whatever pleasures were attainable, but always with 
the purpose of temperate use. Tohim there was no good, not 
even pleasure, either in evil indulgences or in the intemperate 
use of those that were good. See how often Horace, a disciple, 
commends economy, temperance, and other virtues. How in 
that most touching of his odes, 


“ Eheu fugaces Posthume, Posthume,” 


he commends to his opulent friend thoughts of the tomb, over 
which, alone of all the trees in his garden, the cypress, neglected 
in life, will stand. Pleasure, but pleasure not too eagerly pur- 
sued, and especially not intemperately indulged, was the rule 
of Epicurus. Yet when the pursuit of pleasure is the rule of 
life, effeminacy and intemperance must ensue among the most. 
It was, therefore, a noble purpose when Zeno, the father of the 
Stoics, with sorrow for the general decay of Grecian manhood, 
and indignant with the men of culture who merely counselled 
every possible avoidance of pain, undertook to restore that man- 
hood which he saw departing from his countrymen and taking 
its abode with the barbarians who had built their city upon the 
banks of the Tiber. Zeno was as earnest and solemn a preacher 
as Socrates or Plato. Yet, though he derided the softness of the 
Epicureans, he could not endure the railings, the rags, the in- 
decencies of the Cynics. So he formulated his own doctrine, 
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“Live harmoniously with Nature.” Contemning effeminacy, in- 
activity, and mere silent, moody speculation, he urged to untiring 
activity, in whose career if perils and pains appeared, as they 
must, to meet them with courage and ignore them by endurance. 
He taught that the intellect, which was divine, should despise 
whatever interfered with its legitimate work, whether that was 
pleasing or painful; that the corporeal senses should be and 
could be held under control by the intellect, and thus it could 
and would march onward along the highway of freedom and 
virtue. 

But manhood was passing away from the Greeks. The dis- 
ciples of Zeno among his own people were to be few: the many 
rose among the Romans. A great man and a good was 
Zeno; but what a mournful commentary on the doctrines he 
taught, to read that, when at ninety-eight years of age he was 
writhing under the pain of a fractured limb, disgusted, he 
strangled himself with a rope!—a mournful example, destined 
to be imitated many times in both nations, especially in the one 
which, though foreign to the great teacher, were most studious 
and fond of his teachings. For the Greeks were gentle as they 
were brave, and their greatest heroes had wept as freely as they 
had fought with the courage of the gods. Tenderness found 
little place with the rude people across the Adriatic, and so the 
Stoa was removed from Athens and had its most numerous dis- 
cipleship in Rome. An anecdote is told of the behavior of the 
elder Cato when Carneades, the leader of the New Academy, 
came to Rome. On his first appearance before the Stoic censor 
the latter’s convictions were shaken; on the next day, when the 
Greek, in ridicule of the Stoic’s great doctrine of common sense, 
refuted his own arguments of the previous interview, the audi- 
tor persuaded the senate to send back Carneades to his native 
country. Not that great teachers were to arise in Rome; for 
Rome, having conquered Greece in arms, was taken captive by 
Greece in arts, among which the Stoic creed was best suited to 
the energetic activities of the victor. But men who were actors, 
not thinkers merely, who were statesmen, not philosophers, learn- 
ing from Athens, learned mostly the Stoic creed and practised 
its precepts, from Cato to Marcus Antoninus. 

It is pleasing to contemplate the lingering that philosophy 
made around the fallen capital of Greece. It must in time de- 
part. Its first new resting-place was at Alexandria, where Philo 
the Jew—reason alone having been found insufficient for man’s 
intellectual and spiritual wants—brought in the alliance of Ori- 
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ental mysticism, and, more important yet, that of faith. He was 
the first to announce that science, in its most important being, 
was the gift of God. The name he imparted to it was Faith, and 
the faithful performance of its behests was called Piety. Then 
came on the controversy between the Jew and the teachers of 
the Neo-Platonic school, which also was domiciled at Alexandria. 
These men sought to revive whatever was possible of the ideas 
of the founder of the Academy. He had, indeed, seemed almost 
to approximate the faith announced by Philo, if not as to reason, 
at least as to virtue, which he maintained was not a thing for the 
intellect of man to discover, but a gift of the Creator. The Jew 
applied this definition to science as well, and so in his hands phi- 
losophy became theology. Henceforth the combat is between 
Reason and Faith. In the fulness of time Christianity was born. 

And now the victory, humanly speaking, was the more 
speedily certain when we contrast the benignity and the univer- 
sality of the Christian faith with the exclusiveness and the fre- 
quent inhumanity of philosophy, as well as its incertitude and its 
contradictions. What had been left of philosophy that was not 
sceptical professed to hold in contempt the body of man with its 
capacities for pleasure and for pain. Some of the later philoso- 
phers had gone to the length of expressing their disgust that 
they had bodies that were necessary to be fed, clothed, and 
housed. Christianity appeared, and from the mouths of unlet- 
tered fishermen doctrine claimed to be infallible came forth— 
that God himself had become incarnate in the womb of an Im- 
maculate Virgin, and had made himself known, and had been 
tempted to evil even as mankind, though without yielding ; that 
he had suffered like mankind in the human body that he had 
assumed, and groaned in anguish from this suffering ; that he had 
wept tears of blood, and in his human being had died, but that 
afterwards he, his body as well as his spirit, had risen from the 
tomb, and both had gone to his native heaven. Then these same 
fishermen announced that not only is the spirit of man immortal, 
but the body also ; that the latter is destined to resurrection simi- 
lar to that of the Incarnate God, and both, under conditions, live 
for ever with him in such felicity as the mind of man has never 
conceived. 

Behold now what dignity was attached to the human body, 
which so many of the philosophers had despised. It was even 
styled a temple wherein was wont to dwell the Most High. Not 
that its evil wants were less to be condemned, but more; yet that 
they must be restrained, power to accomplish which endeavor 
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could be obtained by fervent requests to the risen God to impart 
it; further, that yielding to them in periods of incapacity to re- 
sist might be condoned by penance; that while compunction for 
wrong-doing was ever becoming and salutary, remorse such as 
led to despair was regarded by Heaven as one of the greatest in- 
juries that man could inflict. Henceforth the body was to have 
recognized all of its importance in the being of man—all; no 
more, no less. We were not taught that pain was no evil. Pain 
was an evil, at least a misfortune, inherited by man from an- 
cestors who had violated well-recognized laws. Yet pain could 
be lessened by submitting with all possible endurance to its in- 
fliction, in the confidence that deliverance was to come, even as 
it had come to the Incarnate when he had risen from the tomb; 
that such endurance would cause the evil to be remembered with 
pleasure in good time, even during this mortal existence. 

That such doctrines must be received by the multitudes rea- 
soning minds, even unaided by religious faith, must perceive. 
Philosophy, in its department of ethics, must go down. It made 
a feeble struggle. Its last great one was when Julian, persecut- 
ed by his kinsmen while they sat upon the throne—Christians in 
name but heretical in opinions—was driven to seek consolation 
for the wrongs he had suffered to the melancholy Plato. Among 
the careers of princes none seems more to be compassionated 
than that of this, the last and greatest of the Flavian line. What 
he might have done and what he might have become but for his 
early death are known only to God. Other things besides ad- 
mission of defeat may have been meant in those last mournful 
words: “ O Galilean, thou hast triumphed!” 

We said that there was a pathos in that philosophy of the 
ancients—its various discoursings after the certitude which was 
to bring tranquillity to the upright, thoughtful mind ; its ever- 
repeating disappointments; its alternatings between the pursuit 
of pleasure and the contempt of pain, between the dogmatic as- 
sertions of the existence of gods and the doubts thereupon that 
overwhelmed with sadness and sometimes drove to despair. 
What sadness in the words of Cicero to Brutus in explanation of 
what the world wondered at—his resort to philosophy: “ An- 
other inducement to it was a melancholy disposition of mind, and 

‘the great and heavy oppression of fortune that was upon me; 
from which, if I could have found any surer remedy, I would not 
have sought relief in this pursuit.” Scarcely less sad the con- 
cluding words of that treatise on The Nature of the Gods, when, 
after the dispute between Cotta, a disciple of the Academy, and 
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Balbus, of the Stoics, Velleius, whom the Epicureans loved to 
style the most gifted of the Romans, could thus decide: 
“Velleius judged that the arguments of Cotta were truest, but 
those of Balbus seemed to have the greater probability.” The 
great orator, like the last of the Greeks, tired of strife and tur- 
moil, of the weight of years, of the sight of the decay of liberty 
and patriotism, turned again to the scene of the studies of his 
youth, 
“ The olive-grove of Academe— 


Plato’s retirement—where the Attic-bird 
Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long,” 


and dreamed, but only dreamed, of things than the present 


“ Far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns.” 


The thoughtful Christian mind sees in all these struggles 
what both to compassionate and what to admire—the earnest- 
ness of purpose searching for the truth with anguishing anxiety, 
believing in immortality yet dreading annihilation, yet, during 
all these struggles, loyal to friendship, and love, and honor, 
and justice, and patriotism. Ah! how good is God to have 
bestowed upon the heathen world such exemplars both to the 
heathen and to the Christian who was to come after with the 
Word in his hands and an infallible interpreter of all its inten- 
tions! No wonder that even Christians styled Plato in particu- 
lar The Divine. Says the Abbé Bougaud in Histoire de Sainte 
Monique: “Ila laissée les Péres de l’Eglise incertains du nom 
qu’il fallait lui donner; ceux-ci voyant en lui le génie humain 
élevé & sa plus haute puissance; ceux-la l’appellant un Moise 
paien, un prophéte inspiré de Dieu, un préparateur évangélique 
envoyé aux nations assises a l’ombre de la mort; tous d’accord a 
saluer ce doux et merveilleux étranger du nom de Divin.” These 
words were becoming to use while referring to the mother of the 
great Augustine, whose mind lingered so fondly with the sage: of 
the Academy, and whose teachings received from that exalted 
source carried him at length to the highest. 

What if such a man had lived to meet the Baptist clothed in 
camel’s hair in the wilderness of Judea, proclaiming that the king- 
dom of heaven was at hand? Were there not Philo and the rab- 
bis? Were there not the Neo-Platonists? Alas! the former 
were deaf to the voice, because they had mistaken the nature of 
the royalty in which their King was to come in triumph, while 
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the latter could not endure to listen to the “ foolishness of preach- 
ing” in the unlettered poor. From the former, because, being his 
own, they received him not, he turned away to the Gentiles, 
and the very wisdom of the latter, now polluted by the decays of 
many kinds, “knew not God.” 

Such is a brief, partial view of ancient philosophy. Its ethics 
were overthrown by those of Christianity. Its last teachers 
went out of Christendom to linger out their lives in the king- 
doms of the East, while Christians like Thomas of Aquin en- 
grafted its methods upon the new faith, reconciling, never to be 
disunited, the subtlest reason with the humblest belief. Truth, 
called at one time a phantom, at another a phantasm, was found 
to exist only in the church of Christ. Happiness, for which the 
wise of all ages had sought, was found in the grace of God 
extended in equal abundance to the innocent and the sincerely 
penitent. The best lovers and the best-loved of Christ were the 
virgin John and Magdalen the repentant sinner. Since that time 
the very greatest among the greatest intellects, the higher have 
they been exalted in genius, culture, and earnestness, have been 
let down into the lowest depths of humility and humble thank- 
fulness. 

It is less interesting to pursue philosophy in the feeble at- 
tempts it has since made to recover what Christianity wrested 
from its hands. Yet there is interest in contemplating the career 
of that greatest of modern philosophers, Bacon, who wisely sepa- 
rated from Christianity the field which was peculiarly the lat- 
ter’s own, and enlarged that wherein it might work for the at- 
tainment of its lawful ends. The greatest of the philosophers of 
modern times, he was, or he meant to be, a Christian. As in the 
careers of the men of Greece, so in him, after his fall, there is 
profound pathos, mingled with gratification that he turned for re- 
lief to the only source whence it could come to the guilty and 
the fallen. We can never read without emotion the following 
portions of one of his prayers: 


“Most gracious Lord God, my merciful Father from my youth up! my 
Creator, my Redeemer, my Comforter! thou, O Lord, soundest and 
searchest the depths and secrets of all hearts; thou acknowledgest the 
upright of heart; thou judgest the hypocrite; thou ponderest men’s 
thoughts and doings in a balance; thou measurest their intentions as with 
a line; vanity and crooked ways cannot be hid from thee. . . O Lord, my 
strength! I have since my youth met with thee in all my ways, by thy 
fatherly compassions, by thy comfortable chastisements, and by thy most 
visible providence. As thy favors have increased upon me, so have thy 
corrections ; so as thou hast been always near me, O Lord, and ever as my 
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worldly blessings were exalted, so secret darts from thee have pierced me ; 
and when I have ascended before men I have descended in humiliation be- 
fore thee. And now, when I thought most of peace and honor, thy hand is 
heavy upon me, and hath humbled me according to thy former loving- 
kindness, keeping me still in thy fatherly school, not as a bastard, but as 
achild, Just are thy judgments upon me for my sins, which are more in 
number than the sands of the sea, but have no proportion to thy mercies ; 
for what are the sands of the sea? Earth, heavens, and all these are no- 
thing to thy mercies. Besides my innumerable sins, I confess before thee 
that I am debtor to thee for the greatest talent of thy gifts and graces, 
which I have neither put into a napkin nor put it, as I ought, to ex- 
changers, where it might have made best profit, but misspent it in things 
for which I was least fit; so I may truly say my soul hath been a stranger 
in the course of my pilgrimage. Be merciful unto me, O Lord, for my Sa- 
viour’s sake, and receive me unto thy bosom, or guide me in thy ways.” 


When philosophy can thus humble itself before God, confess 
its errors, and pray for pardon and guidance in the pursuit of 
things beyond its ken, we may bid it God-speed in inquiries 
within the range of its possibilities. Philosophy may provide 
for the material wants of mankind, but religion alone can be 
counted on to satisfy the spiritual. Its simplicity and its ex- 
actions keep away many, especially of the prosperous and the 
proud; but what healing have not the stricken and the humble 
found in its sweet influences! Did some of the philosophers call 
pain an evil, and others not? What would both sets of disputants 
have said if they could have foreseen St. Francis Xavier first in 
his labors and then in his repose? “ Amplius, O Domine! am. 
plius !”” he said when his sufferings in the East were foretold him. 
Afterwards, when resting in the gardens of St. Goa, and his spi- 
rit could not support the flood of happiness that poured with. 
in it, he could only cry out in the anguish of ecstasy, “ Satis, 
O Domine! satis est!” The men we have mentioned would have 
rejoiced for the coming of such a day, although knowing that 
they must die without the sight. 
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In the fifteen years of its existence Kobé has not had time to 
develop into a town of much size; consequently its principal 
interest to the stranger lies in a broad Japanese street that runs 
for perhaps two miles through the native town of Hiogo, of 
which Kobé is but a small fraction. It is called the Kiyo Machi, 
is lighted by foreign lamps, and lined with Japanese shops of all 
kinds, many of which are of so interesting a nature that they will 
bear visiting again and again. Were you to pass along this 
street you would find china-shops in which European styles of 
porcelain are almost as abundant as the native ware; you would 
pass shops where Fairbanks’ scales are sold, and in other places 
would see foreign toilet-soaps, and quite probably both the scales 
and the soaps would be forgeries. Before other doorways you 
would find European straw hats—for the Japanese manufacture 
these in myriad numbers. It is a business that has sprung up 
among them within the last decade, and appears to be remunera- 
tive; for the Japanese, almost to a man, are wonderfully taken 
with the straw hat. An African chieftain is satisfied with an 
umbrella, but the Japanese must have a hat and an umbrella also, 
both of European make. But there are also on this street many 
shops distinctively Japanese; among these several curio-shops, 
where, among much that is good and desirable to purchase, did 
not the dealer ask such unconscionable prices for them, you find 
a lot of old swords and cross-bows, and murderous arrows with 
double-edged daggers for heads, and suits of old armor, and sad- 
dles and stirrups that he has put together from old remnants for 
your personal edification. 

By far the larger part of the curio-dealer’s business lies among 
the Europeans; and, possibly to propitiate them and have their 
good-will, he hangs a card out at his door stating that his rooms 
are closed on Sunday. This at the front entrance in good and 


well-lettered English ; there is a back door with no such sign, | 


through which one can always enter of a Sunday, should he so 
desire, and the proprietor will be found working as hard as he 
ever worked in his life before. 

Many of the signs at the shop-doors are in English. Over the 
way there is a photographer’s. His rooms are in the European 
style, and the photographs taken are quite good, although the 
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operator is not always happy in disposing the light. Directly 
before us is a druggist’s. Were we to enter this man’s shop we 
should find him sitting upon his heels before a hibachi—a box 
more or less ornamental, filled with sand on which burn a few 
small pieces of charcoal, and to one side accommodating a box 
of mild tobacco,a bamboo tube serving as a cuspidor, and a long, 
slender pipe with a diminutive bowl. Before this arrangement 
he sits on his heels, surrounded by his drugs and bottles. He is 
smoking the pipe as we enter, and, save that he noisily takes a 
deep and prolonged inspiration, at the same time bowing down 
to the floor, he is quite stolid. The posture he assumes in bow- 
ing gives us a fine opportunity to note the shaven furrow, some 
two inches wide, ploughed through his hair from forehead to 
crown, and the hair at the back gathered into a small queue and 
brought forward into the cleared space in what is called the gun- 
hammer style of top-knot. No chairs or seats of any kind are in 
his shop. If you must sit, then must you sit on the floor; for you 
cannot possibly sit on your heels, as he sits on his—no foreigner 
can keep such a position five minutes, though the Japanese can 
retain the posture with ease throughout the day. He has a 
counter and a glass show-case; but these he has borrowed from 
the European. He looks at you quite pleasantly, and you look 
at him as blandly as possible, and, supposing this the first shop 
you have entered, you naturally begin to talk straight English at 
him. He doesn’t know a word you are saying, and if he did it is 
probable that he would not answer you in the same tongue. He 
dislikes English, and possibly with sufficient reason. He talks 
Japanese at you, and, finding you do not understand, he hands 
you a little book in which his wares are set forth in both English 
and Japanese. Then all else is done in profound silence. You 
run your finger down the columns until you come to the thing 
wanted. You point it out to him; he reads the Japanese, and 

immediately rises and hands you what is required. He sells 

excellent drugs—better than can be gotten from your own peo- 
ple in Japan, for as yet he understands little about adulterations. 

And when he has handed you your purchase neatly wrapped, 

and you have your hand on the knob of the door, about to depart, 

he startles you so by saying, “ Sayonara!” that you fairly jump, 

itisso unexpected. You turn quickly and sharply say, “ What?” 

“Sayonara!” he smilingly repeats. You have paid him—it can- 

not be money that he wants; so you slowly turn your eyes over 

his shop, as though a casual inventory of his stock might assist 

you in discovering what is meant by this sudden sayonara; and 
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when you find his floorful of bottles gives.no clue, you look help- 
lessly at him and say in pigeon, “ No sabe,” and go out. But 
you soon learn that “sayonara” means “ good-by,” and after 
this first experience use it on all possible occasions. 

You have been impressed by this man, unconsciously, it may 
be, but in a little while you find yourself admiring that shaven 
furrow and that little percussion gun-hammer top-knot; they 
had such a trim, clean, cool look, and harmonized so completely 
with the general contour of the face. And you like his loose, blue- 
gray dress: it suited the man and his surroundings. Had he 
not that quaint coiffure and that subdued dress that hid the 
shape of his limbs, could he thus have sat upon his heels before 
a hibachi, surrounded by his bottles, that stood in phalanxes upon 
the floor, without appearing grotesque? Certainly not. Pre- 
sently, as you are walking along thinking of this, you may pos- 
sibly see the governor of Kobé, in a barouche drawn by a pair 
of fine American horses, drive by. Your glance has not been 
quick enough to take in the governor’s dress in detail, but you 
note that he is clothed in gorgeous regimentals and that the 
driver wears a coat with fur collar and a high silk hat with a 
cockade. You begin to think, what nearly all foreigners resi- 
dent in Japan already believe, that perhaps the government has 
made a mistake in denationalizing the dress of the people; and 
when you have been to Osaka and seen the army—the backbone 
of Japan—in navy-blue regimentals with lemon-colored stripes 
down the breeches’ legs, you are sure of it. Why, the uniform 
makes the army look like an army of boys with sorrowfully emaci- 
ated legs and with extraordinarily big heads; and if hair stand- 
ing on end denotes fear, they are one and all badly frightened. 
And then they can’t walk—that is, not with the solid, martial 
tread of a European regiment. No; the Japanese army is an 
army of stragglers. To sit all one’s life upon one’s heels, or to 
sit tailor-fashion on a floor, is not conducive to easy, graceful 
walking ; on the contrary, it produces bowleggedness, and the 
Japanese are all more or less bowlegged. Of course if they con- 
tinue in this borrowed fashion of dress, sit upon chairs, and re- 
cline upon bedsteads, this bowleggedness and uncertain, and 
certainly ungraceful, manner of walking may disappear in time, 
the present attenuation of limb develop into a rounded plump- 
ness, and the coarse, unruly black hair become graceful locks. 
It was in 1868, the year of the Meiji, that the dress was changed 
by edict—seventeen years, and as yet the order has been obey- 
ed only by those filling offices under government, and by those 
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who have been educated abroad or have otherwise been brought 
into close contact with the European. For the rest, the vast 
majority, they continue to wear their loose, flowing robes, to 
shave their heads ; and the women, the coy young girls about to 
become wives, still shave their eyebrows from their faces, still 
-blacken their teeth with lacquer. Would you have them sell 
their birthright for a mess of pottage? 

In walking through the Kiyo Machi one who is at all fami- 
liar with China will note many differences between it and a 
Chinese street. First, and above all, it is infinitely more cleanly, 
as the Japanese themselves are more cleanly as a people than 
the Chinese. There is a conspicuous absence of the red and 
gilt signs and oiled-paper lanterns that so obtrude themselves 
on the notice in a Chinese thoroughfare. As the Japanese do 
not burn joss-sticks nor firecrackers, there is not that heavy, 
Fourth-of-July odor hanging in the air that is at first such an 
unpleasant feature of a Chinese town, but which one is inclined 
to like and appreciate at its full value after a little constant 
smelling, since it must keep down and destroy far worse smells. 
Nor are sun-dried fish and boneless smoked ducks and geese met 
with at every turn. Roast pig is not paraded through the 
streets with flying colors to the music of gongs, tom-toms, and 
hautboys. Roast pork is not a Japanese dish, and melody fills 
not the Japanese soul; for on the street I never heard music of 
any kind, save the dulcet strains of the “ manipulator’s ” tin flute 
and the foreign martial airs played on foreign instruments in the 
hands of Japanese military, nor saw a procession, either hyme- 
neal or funereal, save that of the Japanese army. The houses in 
the street are frame, and, excepting a few of a certain charac- 
ter, are of no architectural pretensions whatever, totally unfitted 
for the climate, unsubstantial and trifling in appearance, put to- 
gether without the use of nail, left unpainted, and presenting a 
remarkable air of newness, as though they had just been built. 
It is always safe to assume that the court knows a little law, yet 
there is room for grave doubt whether the Japanese knew what 
was required when he planned his house, for the climate is often 
rigorous and the dwelling is but a toy. In the midst of the 
chilling winds and snows of January and March, when all Chris- 
tian men delight to gather about their firesides, he draws near to 
his hibachi, whose few pitiful coals disseminate the ghost of a 
cheerful heat through a space of six inches. Evidently it satis- 
fies him, else he would purchase a little American stove; but 
what a fraud it must be on his poor, tailless cat! A Japanese 
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house is a comfortless home for a cat, but the streets of a Japan- 
ese town are a paradise for crows. Here they hop at one’s feet, 
light upon fences and the eaves of the low houses, swoop down 
from flag-poles from which floats that curious ensign of Japan—a 
white flag with a red ball in the centre, suggesting the possibility 
of a skating-rink within the building beneath it. The crows are 
considered scavengers, and a law prohibits the killing or interfer- 
ing with them in any way. 

But the stranger in a Japanese city finds most interest in the 
temples, for on them is lavished all the native idea of architec- 
ture and art. In style and beauty they far excel buildings of a 
similar nature in China, and, though not always placed the most 
conveniently for access, the most picturesque and beautiful spots 
in all the town’s surroundings are chosen for their sites. On the 
mountain’s steep sides in Kiyoto, nestling among the tall trees, is 
the temple of Kiyomidzu, built upon a huge framework of heavy 
timbers, so that three sides of its broad veranda are lifted a hun- 
dred feet in air. A hand-rail surrounds this veranda; but as the 
altitude is so great and the Japanese inclination to jump over so 
strong, an outer chevaux-de-frise of sharpened stakes has been 
placed upon the extreme eaves. A hundred yards or so away 
the upper stories of the charming square pagoda, with its many 
balconied floors and massive eaves dropping melody from a hun.- 
dred ever-tinkling bells, lift up above the tree-tops. Within the 
temple the gods have orderly arrangement ; the walls are hung 
with Japanese pictures and several foreign paintings of scenes in 
Japanese history. In the centre of the room hangs a portrait of 
a woman evidently painted by a European ; and what strikes won- 
der to the European mind is to see this painting covered with 
what school-boys inelegantly call “ spit-balls.” The explanation 
is simple. The woman has become a goddess, and believers in 
her anxious to learn whether such and such good luck will come 
to them chew a piece of paper into a pellet and throw it at the 
portrait. If it sticks good luck is assured tothem. One would 


think that the paper would be masticated very fine to insure this - 


happy ending. Such portraits are frequent in the temples, but 
are usually covered with a wire screen to render the placing of 
the pellet more difficult; but this painting is free of the screen, 
and the goddess must be a Lady Bountiful. These temples are 
not always strictly devoted to religious services, for one of the 
most prominent hotels in Kiyoto is in a temple’s courtyard. Its 
tables are often surrounded by white-robed, shaven priests, sit- 
ting in stifl-back chairs, eating European viands with knives and 
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forks, and drinking European wines from cut glasses with all the 
gusto in life. 

There is a curious little temple in Kobé, situated some short 
distance beyond the Kiyo Machi, having the customary stone 
archway at its entrance—two upright posts of granite on which 
rests a cross-piece slightly curved upward at the extremities. 
This slight, graceful upward curvature is the distinctive curve of 
Japanese architecture. Were it more decided its identity would 
be lost: it would become Chinese. It is used in all buildings of 
the least importance, and not only on horizontal surfaces, as in 
the arch, but it is seen in the long sweeps of the roofs of temples 
and the almost vertical walls of castles, imparting to them a 
charming grace and lightness. Should the Japanese continue in 
the liking they at present show for foreign styles in their build- 
ings, this exquisite curve may eventually be lost, for all the struc- 
tures the government now erects are of brick and of the most 
commonplace European architecture. 

The word “temple” is apt to suggest an idea of grandeur, 
but the small building before which this arch is sprung has no- 
thing grand about it, unless it be the old oaks and pines whose 
dark green foliage seems to clasp it in a protecting embrace. Itis, 
in fact, more in the nature of a shrine. It had some architectural 
beauty in days gone by, and much gilding and red lacquer, but 
time has dealt hardly with it. Yet the gilded god within its 
weather-stained and bronze-bound doors still sits in dreamy, 
dignified repose and works the weal or woe of the way-worn 
worshippers at his feet. Before the doors a bell hangs suspend- 
ed—a huge globular sleigh-bell as large as a tea-kettle—from 
which falls a stout crimson cord by which it is jangled to awaken 
the god and let him know he is about to be worshipped. Ina 
stall a little to one side of the shrine is a watch-eyed, milk-white 
pony, a thousand years old, that a tonsured priest rides on cer- 
tain state occasions. A plaster model of this watch-eyed pony is 
back of a grating in a stall next the live horse, and, between the 
two, the plaster model seems much the fierier animal. A thou- 
sand-year-old pony is not such a wonder in a land of wonders. 
Over near Kiyoto there is a remarkable tree that spouts water 
whenever there is a fire in its vicinity. It is a statement safely 
made, for there has never yet been a fire in its neighborhood, and 
it is probable there never will be, since there is absolutely no- 
thing to burn within a radius of ten miles of it. 

Neither in Kobé nor Hiogo are there any buildings of such 
architectural pretensions as are found in the great towns of 
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Osaka“and Kiyoto. Two thousand feet above the placid blue 
sea, on the slopes of the evergreen hills, and beyond where a 
broad ribbon of water falls and bounds from rock to rock, is 
situated perhaps the largest temple in Kobé—the Moon Tem- 
ple, before whose gateway reposes a colossal granite statue of 
Buddha with “the light of the world” ever flashing from his 
cold gray forehead. With eyes almost closed, in stony serenity 
he sits upon an opening flower of the sacred lotos, and, though 
the sun shine hot or the snow fall on his broad shoulders, his 
divine head is still protected by the covering shells the snails 
have left there. A symbolical statue, yet to a strange and for- 
eign eye quite grotesque. 

A mile or so out the Kiyo Machi there is still another temple ; 
but were it not for the stately buildings with quaint, curving 
roofs, the stone lanterns and images about the enclosure, one, on 
entering at its gateway, well might think he was entering a fair, 
so full are the grounds of booths and tea-houses and gaily- 
dressed Japanese. This air of revelry is not true of all the 
temples, for about many is gathered that mysterious, quiet, reli- 
gious air that impresses one strongly. The broad flights of steps 
leading to their entrances are as clean and white as though they 
had just been scrubbed with soap and sand. There need be no 
fear that one will soil his stockings should he add his shoes to 
the row of sandals and clogs of the Japanese, the patent-leather 
gaiters and top-boots of the European; for the interiors of the 
buildings are even more cleanly, if that were possible. The only 
thing that will give concern and put one to the blush is to dis- 
cover a hole in his stocking through which his toe protrudes. 
Carpeted with the finest of mattings, and partitioned with screens 
of subdued tints sparingly enlivened with sprays of ferns and 
flowers, the halls would present quite a Quakerish appearance 
were it not for the highly-ornamented ceilings and the row of 
gilded gods behind the “chancel-rail,” before whom hundreds 
of coins lie scattered on the floor. And then there is such an air 
of reverence among the worshippers! These are not of the in- 
tellectual part of the community, nor of the wealthy, but rather 
of the lowest of Japanese society. No particular day of the 
week is set for them to gather and worship, but the temple is 
open at all times and the worshippers are constantly coming and 
going. 

All day long, and all night, apparently, for every day and for 
every night in the year, this temple's grounds in the Kiyo Machi 
are thronged with all sorts of Japanese life. The pathways are 
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lined with booths having everything imaginable that is Japanese 
to sell. There are candies at the stands, and toys indescribable 
and without number; there are all kinds of cheap jewelry, to- 
bacco-pipes, umbrellas (many of European make), fans, India-inks, 
and a thousand-and-one things besides. There are shooting-gal- 
leries within the enclosure, where the instruments are bows and 
arrows; there are large lenses set in a blank wall, through which 
for a few cents one may look on brilliantly-lighted views; there 
are theatres, such as they are, and lecture platforms or rostrums 
where one may hear a cleanly-shaved, white-robed individual, 
whose little gun-hammer top-knot stands up rakishly from the 
centre of the smooth furrow ploughed along his head, read classi- 
calliterature in a deep bass voice that suddenly flies to a high fal- 
setto, then as quickly back to bass again, at the same time point- 
ing his sentences and emphasizing his words with incomprehen- 
sible manipulations of a fan. What a wonderful instrument the 
fan is in his hands! With what scorn he points it at his audience, 
and, at the moment one expects to hear a torrent of irony well 
from his lips, he flirts it open, utters a series of shrill squeaks 
most incompatible with his facial expression, and his little, rak- 
ish top-knot goes bobbing up and down in a manner ridiculous. 
Here in the grounds are a pack of trained dogs and laughable, 
tailless monkeys with shaven heads and topknots, dressed as 
samurai, with two swords thrust within the folds of their cos- 
tumes; here are magnets and electrical machines—such awful 
wonders to the simple Japanese. There are tea-houses within 
this temple’s grounds; not such as the people have been accus- 
tomed to, or as are still found in the rural districts, but Stea- 
houses where tea, the least important potable, can be had, of 
course, but where it is largely displaced by champagne, bottled 
beer, and Scotch whiskey—tea-houses that have become, in fact, 
Western barrooms in all respects, save that one can also get ice- 
cream and sponge-cake. This cake is to be had in every tea- 
house, and possibly in every house, in Japan. It is the only 
European cake the Japanese know how to make, but, like the 
old sea-captain’s only song in the play of “Charles the Second,’ 
“it’sa main good one.” Many years ago the Spaniards gave them 
the recipe. For this reason it is known as castira—the nearest 
approach the Japanese can make to Castile. 

A troupe of jugglers of a high order are also in this temple’s 
courtyard. They occupy a barn-like sttucture, whose exterior 
wall is covered with illustrations of the feats performed within. 
The admission fee is two cents, and the entertainment lasts half 
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an hour. Theseacrobats and jugglers really perform throughout 
the day, but every thirty minutes the building is emptied, a new 
audience assembles, and the same feats are gone through with 
again. The floor of the room inclines toward the stage, before 
which hangs a bamboo curtain. In the absence of chairs one is 
constrained to seize a mat and sit like a Turk (or a Japanese) on 
the floor. .To be thus one of an audience that sits cross-legged 
on the floor of a building where the entertainment is to be novel 
and more or less startling, inspires one with quite an Oriental 
feeling ; and when, to beguile the tedium of waiting for the some- 
what battered curtain to rise, he smokes mild tobacco in a dimin- 
utive pipe and drinks tea from fragile cups, the feeling is height- 
ened. Presently a tom-tom is heard, then a flute, then the 
twanging of a hybrid instrument—something between a guitar 
and a banjo—known as a samisen, and the curtain rises. The 
performers are all girls. This discovery gives one a shock: the 
expectation was to see men. But then these ave men. It is 
their diminutive stature, their slender physique, and. the manner 


they dress their heads that give them the appearance of women. | 


A stranger might fancy that the sex could be told by the dress, 
but in the Japanese costume there is no great difference between 
the man’s and the woman’s, except that the latter wears an obi. 
There are no girls or women on the Japanese stage. This isa 
law among the people, written or unwritten, so there can be no 
doubt about the sex of these acrobats, even though they do look 
so remarkably like women; and presently they will show such 
steadiness of nerve, such strength of muscle, that the little shock 
will subside and leave one intensely interested in their perfor- 
mances. 

In the winter months a river flows by Hiogo; but through 
the summer its water disappears, so that there is nothing but its 
glistening bed of sand, its high green banks, and the stone bridges 
to show where it is wont to flow. Its banks are well wooded on 
the far side from the town, and reaching up among the tall trees 
to some thirty or forty feet are camellia-japonicas which in April 
and May are in full flower, giving touches of sprightly color to 
the dark green of the grove. These woods are so delightful, 
their shade so refreshing, the scenery round about so charming 
that the people—Japanese and Europeans alike—have with one 
consent made it into a sort of natural park. The Japanese, 
always alive to business, have erected a tea-house here, scattered 
tables and chairs at desirable spots, so that the weary European 
seeking shade and solitude may sit in comfort and drink—tea 
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that a pretty little Japanese waitress, glorious in sleek black hair, 
painted cheeks and lips, and gaudy obi, politely brings him. The 
view round about is varied and pleasing. Between the trunks 
of the trees and through the openings in the foliage glimpses can 
be caught of the farms the husbandmen are so industriously till- 
ing. Beyond the river-bed the eye glances over the thousand 
low, black-tiled roofs of Hiogo to the sea, whose calm surface, 
flashing in the sunlight, is cut by many little, noisy steamboats 
that the Japanese ply to and from Osaka. Towards the east the 
mountains loom frowningly, with midway of their height a cu- 
rious, foreign-looking, red brick building having a tall chimney. 
This structure is a crematory, where the process of consuming 
the dead by slow fires of brushwood, and with a barbarous ab- 
sence of ceremony, is too revolting for description. 

One would naturally suppose that only barbarous nations 
tattoo themselves, trim their hair into grotesque shapes, paint 
their faces in unnatural colors, and interfere with the regularity 
and beauty of their teeth. The Japanese does all these, and yet 
he exhibits other traits that would place him ina high scale of 
civilization. He reveres art, and his country is a country of art 
—such art as itis. Wedo not fully appreciate it or understand 
it. He shows a peculiar reverence for intellectual training and 
knowledge, and his attitude towards his own classical literature 
is one of humility. He has a poetical mind, and the very names 
he gives to his children are for the most part poetical. I once 
asked a Japanese of good social standing the meaning of his 
name. After some protesting that he could not express himself 
in his broken English, he told me it meant the still wistaria. His 
broken English served him very well. His sister’s name signified 
the plum-blossom. The Japanese instinct is also more or less 
literary. He does not show that inordinate love for his hiero- 
glyphics that the Chinaman shows for his. He does not put 
them in gilt upon crimson signs; a little unpainted board with 
black characters serves him. He often writes them on his porce- 
lain—bits of poetical sentiment, quatrains of verse, and proverbs 
from the classics. He prints many newspapers throughout the 
country, and in writing divides his characters into a masculine 
and feminine hand, and also a running hand where several char- 
acters are joined together in a long string, thus permitting rapid- 
ity in expressing thought. He has so often need to put these 
characters to use that his ink-plate, ink, brush, and paper are 
always at his hand. I have by me a root of walnut curiously 
twisted into the similitude of a sword. It is much worm-eaten, 
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and one or two artificial worms of satin-wood are ingeniously let 
into it. In a hollow, deep for the thickness of the root and al- 
most closed at its opening, are a pair of rampant horses, also of 
satin-wood. The portions of the walnut not worm-eaten are 
elaborately carved. An ink-well and brush are artfully concealed 
within this sham weapon. This sword an ancient poet carried. 
He, being a man of peace, needed no arms, and as he walked by 
th. green shores of Lake Biwa or in the forests of oak and 
bamboo near Kiyoto, a happy thought suddenly striking him, his 
sword was quickly out and the inspiration booked. 

He has pride, too—a pride in himself as a man, and an almost 
overpowering pride centred in his country. He looks back 
upon a long line of ancestors, whose images of wood he sets in 
shrines and temples. His veneration for these men and his belief 
in the mikado’s divinity constitutes the Shintoism of Japan; and 
if from it no other good arises, it certainly fills him with an un- 
bounded patriotism. 

He is hospitable and disdains not to invite his European 
friend to his house and feast him royally, not upon Japanese food, 
for which the foreigner must acquire a taste, but upon viands 
cooked and served in the European fashion. His hospitality is 
boundless and peculiar. Of all the courses forming the meal, 
certain quantities are provided in single dishes for each guest. 
As the courses are removed the guest’s name is placed upon 
the dishes he has had before him, and when he returns home all 
that he has left of his meal is borne after him by a coolie. This 
is Japanese courtesy, and to refuse the remnants is to offend 
grossly. 

And he dines with his European friend sometimes, and, if he 
still wears his native costume, he leaves his sandals on the veran- 
da, entering the house in his stocking-feet. He does not enter 
his own house with his sandals on, and he would not think of 
doing otherwise at his friend's. At table he makes a great noise. 
It is not constant, but every little while he takes a noisy sip of 
tea, or it may be wine, or places a piece of cake in his mouth 
with a deep and noisy inspiration, as though some crumbs had 
loosened and were about to fall. It is somewhat surprising on 
the first hearing, but it is an act of politeness on his part: it 
shows his appreciation of that which is set before him ; and then, 
too, this forcibly drawing the breath over the tea as it is sipped 
is said to materially enhance its flavor. 

Since the Japanese does not himself enter his house with his 
sandals on, he requires the foreigner to remove his shoes before 
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entering; and this not only as to his house, but also as to his 
shop. Consequently if the European wishes to do much sight- 
seeing in a Japanese town it would be quite a lamentable over- 
sight did he fail to take his bootjack with him. 

In all Japan there is nothing large—statues and bells except- 
ed. Unless it be the rolling hills, the trees and hoary Fujiyama, 
there is nothing even the conventional size; men, horses, houses 
are all small. And the native habit of sitting on the floor re- 
quires but a meagre supply of most diminutive furniture in an 
apartment, and throws a trivial atmosphere about the affairs of 
Japanese life. The young lady’s bureau is an apparatus not 
more than fourteen inches high, the table she dines at five inches 
only ; her meals are brought her in tiny dishes set on the irregu- 
larly-arranged shelves of a little cabinet; she eats with ivory 
chopsticks and takes tea from cups that hold but a thimbleful. 
How like a child’s nursery her boudoir seems! Were she happy 
in the ownership of a pony she would offer it drink in a tin cup. 
Even the horse is forced to look upon life as a joke. Although 
this young lady is as great a victim to the diminutive pipe as the 
man, and as constantly and untiringly sits upon her heels before 
her hibachi, she is not without some personal beauty. She has 
rich, glossy black hair, arranged into that coiffure which so aston- 
ishes the European lady on first observing. Its glossy blackness 
is largely due, however, to the aromatic gum she uses to hold it 
in place. It is dressed with much taste and neatness; and when 
at night she lies down to peaceful dreams upon the floor, she 
rests not her head upon a pillow, but places a wooden stand 
beneath her neck, that her hair may not be dishevelled. It is 
never in disorder. See her at any hour of the day, at any work, 
and it has the appearance of having just been done up. She is 
also neat and pleasing in her dress. She has not that love for 
color that her Chinese sister shows, nor has she the China- 
woman’s love for jewels. I cannot now recall ever having seen a 
Japanese woman with jewels of any kind as personal adornments. 
This lack of appreciation for the trinkets and baubles so dear to 
other women’s hearts is something remarkable, and stamps her a 
peculiar exception to womankind the world over. In dress she 
prefers a subdued tint, a blue gray or a brown, made in simple 
Style, and encircled at the waist by a broad obi, or sash, of the 
same material, though lined with brilliant crimson, which is 
gathered at the back into a colossal bow, looking not much un- 
like the “ Grecian bend,” and imparting to her a decidedly. awk- 
ward appearance as she moves. She is awkward, in fact ; for not- 
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withstanding the ungraceful motion her clogs give her, she walks 
very much pigeon-toed. Tastes differ. To a Japanese eye this 
is the acme of grace. The coolie women, and the lower-class 
women generally, walk with their toes pointing straight before 
them ; they have not the time to practise this little feature of 
fashion. She has fine eyes—somewhat almond-shaped, it is true, 
but then to have oblique eyes is to be only the more beautiful ; 
she has a good if sallow complexion, and, although she may arti- 
ficially enhance their bloom, her cheeks are often naturally rosy ; 
she has well-formed lips, which she is wont to paint a livelier 
color, a small mouth, regular, pearly teeth, and an intelligent ex- 
pression. Yet at the moment her charms have matured she de- 
stroys the sightliness of her teeth by a coat of black lacquer and 
brings an inane look to her face by shaving her eyebrows. 

Understanding little or nothing of their language, unfamiliar 
with their literature and modes of thought, unacquainted with 
all save their middle and lower-class life, we have here endeav- 
ored to give an idea of the Japanese as we saw them in the Kiyo 
Machi. 





A FRENCH LOVER OF NATURE. 


THE close and loving observation of nature, not only in her 
grander aspects and more striking scenes, but especially in her 
common features and minute details, is a thing of comparatively 
recent date. One can scarcely realize the fact that—not so very 
long ago, either—the stilted and elaborate descriptions of Thom- 
son and Cowper were dutifully accepted as pictures of her en- 
trancing and ever-varying loveliness, which never palls or 
wearies, but is fresh and new every morning, as each season 


comes round in its turn, filling her faithful lovers with a delight’ 


'and reverent wonder that no lapse of time can make less keen 
and vivid. A truer note was struck by Wordsworth and the 
other “ Lake poets,” and ever since the number of writers, both 
in prose and verse, in whom we find this watchful study, this 
delicate appreciation of God’s wonderful works, has gone on in- 
creasing. It is this which, to our mind, gives its crowning charm 
to Tennyson’s poetry. In his highest flights he has often been 
equalled and surpassed, but where shall we find a poet to match 
him in his marvellous power of sketching a picture in a few lines, 
of choosing the words in which he brings a delicate detail before 
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us with a felicity so perfect that the result is something like a 
revelation ? 

What a scene that is which he sketches for us in those four 
lines of the “ Morte d’Arthur” beginning, “ A broken chancel 
with a broken cross”; and the garden “not wholly in the busy 
world, nor quite beyond it”; and “the light of London flaring 
like a dreary dawn” before the traveller pacing along “the 
dusky highway”; or the closing lines of that exquisite poem, 
“Love and Duty,” which are like nothing but an echo of “ Lyci- 
das.” It is needless, and would be impertinent, to multiply in- 
stances; every one can recall-a score of such pictures for him- 
self; but only those who are thoroughly intimate and at home 
with nature can enter into the accurate perfection of some of 
Tennyson’s touches, or understand the delight it is to find such 
an interpreter of nature in every mood and season. How we feel 
the keen sharpness of the autumn air, and how the tender beauty 
of the autumn landscape rises before us as he tells of “the dews 
that drench the furze,” of the “silvery gossamers that twinkle 
into green and gold”; and how our sense of the autumn still- 
ness is deepened when we are reminded that it is only broken by 
“the chestnut pattering to the ground’! He does not discourse 
in a general way of the richness of autumnal tints, but brings the 
season before us, “laying here and there a fiery finger on the 
leaves,” and marks how the “ beeches gather brown” while the 
maple “‘ burns itself away.” And when the year is further ad- 
vanced, with what a masterly touch he paints a stormy Novem. 
ber morning—“the last red leaf whirled away,” “the rooks 
blown about the skies”; and how, “ wildly dashed on tower and 
tree, the sunbeam strikes along the world”! Can anything be 
more true or picturesque than this picture of the sudden bursts 
of sunlight on a wild morning in late autumn through the torn 
rifts of the racing clouds, unless it is the description of the early 
hours of a dusky summer night, when “the white kine glimmer- 
ed, and the trees laid their dark arms about the field’? March 
is the month “when rosy plumelets tuft the larch,” and April 
brings “deep tulips dashed with fiery dew; laburnums, drop- 
ping-wells of fire.” He loves trees as those most gracious things 
in nature deserve to be loved, and draws their distinctive fea- 
tures with an artist’s hand because he notes them with a lov- 
er’s eye: the “ milky cones” of the horse-chestnut, the cedar’s 
“dark-green layers of shade,” “the lime, a summer home of 
murmurous wings,” “the poplars with their noise of falling 
showers,” “ the dry-tongued laurel’s pattering talk.” 
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Minor poets have followed in the same strain, showing, in 
varying degrees, a deeper love and a closer study of nature than 
can be found in any writer between the age of Shakspere and the 
renaissance of which we are speaking. Before passing on to the 
particular subject of this paper we must pause to quote from Mr. 
Alfred Austin a picture of a late spring which appears to us abso- 
lutely perfect ; the first stanza is not only most true and beautiful, 
but entirely original : 


“ Rude Winter, violating neutral plain 

Of March, through April’s territory sallied, 

Scoured with his snowy plumes May’s smooth domain, 
Then, down encamping, made his daring valid ; 

Nor till June, mastering all her gallant train 
Of glittering spears, Spring’s flying legions rallied, ' 

Did the usurper from the realms of sleet 

Fold his white tents and shriek a wild retreat. 


“ Then, all at once, the land laughed into bloom, 

Feeling its alien fetters were undone ; 

Rushed into frolic ecstasies—the plume 
The courtly lilac tosses in the sun, 

Laburnum-tassels dropping faint perfume, 
White-thorn pink blossoms showed, not one by one, 

But all in rival pomp and joint array, 

Blent with green leaves as long delayed as they. 


“ A subtle glory crept from mead to mead, 
Till they were burnished saffron to behold, 
And, from their wintry byres and dark sheds freed, 
The musing kine lay couched on cloth of gold.” 


The portraits of the “courtly lilac” and the “musing kine” 
might have been drawn by Tennyson himself. 

In a more recent volume of verses Mr. Austin has some lines 
on primroses deeply marked by this quality of observant tender- 
ness, which comes out in many exquisite touches: the “ confident 
young faces” hidden at first among the dead leaves, then coming 
“first by ones and ones, lastly in battalions,” shaking the snow 
from their eyelids to ‘“‘ meet the sun’s smile with their own,” al- 
ways fearless and undaunted by the most ungenial weather, ever 
“ gracious to ungraciousness.” How pretty is the description of 
the blossoming black-thorn, “‘ snowy-hooded anchorite,” and of 
the primroses when just departing—“ waning morning-star of 
spring”! This charming poem is full of such subtle graces. 
But we must hasten on. 

France was very far behind England and America in the 
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study of nature, as she was far more deeply tainted with the 
plague of artificiality than England in her dreariest days. All of 
us—at least all real country-lovers among us—have shuddered 
over the so-called descriptions of nature presented to us by 
French “classical authors.” To do them justice, they did not 
venture very far'in this direction, only treating natural beauties 
as a background for their Watteau-groups of ladies and courtiers, 
or as a suitable scene for their nymphs and shepherds to make 
love in. Even now, though a day of better things has come, we 
shall look in vain for such abundant tokens of the fact as meet us 
at every turn in the English literature of the time, and therefore 
we welcome the more gladly so real and deep a lover of the 
country as André Theuriet. He is chiefly known by his novels, 
which, though very far from meriting a sweeping condemnation, 
are not free from grave faults, the more to be regretted as these 
tales are full of delicious sketches of rural life and scenery ; he is 
a poet, too, and some of his verses are of idyllic beauty, breath- 
ing the freshness and perfume of the heathery /ande, the lonely 
shore, or the solemn woods. Woodland scenery, indeed, has the 
greatest charm of all for him—a charm which is most keenly felt 
in one or two books of his devoted to country subjects. He, too, 
has a calendar of his own, and the end of February is “ the time 
when the hazel catkins are turning yellow.” Not a wayside 
flower is there that he does not know, and he lingers over their 
beauties, describing them with a truth and feeling peculiarly his 
own. What, for instance, can be more exact than his comparison 
of the scent of honeysuckle to vanilla and of meadow-sweet to 
bitter almonds? He has given us a regular portrait-gallery of 
birds, and some of his descriptions of their different flights recall, 
in their accuracy, that perfect line of Lowell’s, “ the thin-winged 
swallow skating on the air.’ We must find space for.a few ex- 
tracts : 


“Why,” Theuriet wonders, “are nearly all the water-side birds so 
melancholy—herons, curlews, sand-pipers, kingfishers? Even the pretty 
little water-wagtail, with all its briskness, makes one think of an unquiet 
spirit as it runs restlessly up and down among the stones. Is it their sur- 
roundings? Do the ponds, with their mournful willows, their sighing 
winds, their morning and evening mists, and the sobbing voice of the 
woodland brook, make the birds pensive as well as ourselves? ” 


Here is a pretty sketch of the wren: 


“This tiny bird is a lover of tall trees, the pines in which the wind 
makes such grand music, especially the great fir-trees of the Vosges, from 
whose boughs the long beards of lichen hang so thickly ; there he loves to 
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sway and rock, with the waving sea of forest below; there he builds his 
little marvel of a nest, a hollow ball of daintily woven moss and spiders’ 
webs, lined with the warmest and softest down—the very perfection of down, 
culled from poplar catkins, the ripe heads of thistles, and the cottony seeds 
of the willow herb. The only entrance to this cosey nest is by a tiny hole 
in one side; and here the female lays her eggs, from seven to eleven at a 
time, no bigger than peas. Only kings” (in allusion to the word ro¢te/et) 
“and poor people have these large families! The wren has both royal and 
plebeian blood in his small body: his size, his industrious ways, and his 
cheery temper stamp him as one of the people, but for all that he wears a 
crown and reigns, after a fashion of his own, in the woods. It is a myste- 
rious, intangible sort of sovereignty, something like Queen Mab’s and 
Oberon’s, but not the less real. You may see how it is in winter, when all 
the singing birds are gone: there is the wren darting backwards and for- 
wards, glancing like a will-o’-the-wisp through the masses of the sleeping 
trees, the only thing of lifeand motion there. Above the underwood white 
with snow he every now and then lifts his pretty, yellow-crested head; 
lightly and deftly he passes through the thickest brushwood, and the bird- 
catcher’s net has no terrors for him as he slips through its closest meshes. 
The slenderest twig bears him without bending, a bramble leaf is large 
enough to hide him altogether, and he runs like a lizard through the fag- 
gots that the village housewives collect in the evening. The cold of the 
winter seems Only to quicken his warm blood, and he stands ten degrees 
of it bravely. When the streams are frozen into silence, when the with- 
ered grass is stiff and motionless, and not even a field-mouse is astir, the 
wood-cutter, as he blows on his fingers to get a firmer grip of the axe, 
hears a merry cry and sees a dainty creature with red-gold crest flash past: 
it is the familiar spirit of the woods, the wren, flouting snow and wind. 
The brave little bird’s shrill note makes the old wood-cutter less lonely, 
and after they have exchanged greetings he sets to work again with fresh 
courage.” 


This is a life-like winter vignette, not the less truthful for the 
_ graceful touch of fancy which brightens it; and André Theuriet 
has drawn many such, for he is as much at home with birds as 
with trees and flowers: every note tells him a different tale. 
This is what he thinks of the sedge-warbler’s : 


“The tune may be a little common, perhaps, but it has all the entrain 
and reckless merriment of a song of the people. Its modulations may be 
rather poor and monotonous, but it has a character of its own, and, once 
heard, you cannot forget it. It is associated with fair summer mornings in 
blossoming meadows, just as the noisy song of the belated peasant is asso- 
ciated with the tender and poetic memory of some balmy night in May.” 


We do not remember having met before with the graceful 
legend he quotes as the origin of the universal reverence for the 
swallow : 


“The Jews were once seeking Jesus to take him before Caiphas, and 
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our Lord, who was sleeping in the open air, was on the point of being 
surprised, when a vast flock of swallows awoke him by their cries, and, sur- 
rounding him in their circling flight, completely hid him from the eyes of 
his pursuers. Jesus blessed them with his hand, and ever since the swal- 
low has been a sacred bird, and it is well with those whom it loves and 
dwells with.” 


° 


In conclusion we give the following sketch of 
“THE SABOT-MAKERS. 


“In a deep combe (or wooded valley), close to the borders of 
the forest, and beside a clear stream with a voice like a flute, the 
sabot-makers have camped down. There is the whole clan—the 
master, with his son and son-in-law who work under him, his 
apprentices, the old goodwife, and the little ones paddling 
among the cresses in the brook. There, under the alders, is the 
wooden shed which is their sleeping-quarters ; at a little distance 
a couple of mules which have carried the camp-baggage are 
tethered to stakes, and pull at the halter to crop the grass in the 
ditch. Last autumn the encampment was on the high ground 
of the forest; where it will be next year no one knows, not 
even the master. It is all a matter of chance and the promise of 
the felling ; for the sabot-maker, like the lark, does not build 
twice in the same furrow. He explores every part of the forest 
in turn, stopping when he finds a place where felling is going to 
begin, and where a good stroke of business may be done. He 
has a house with some crazy old furniture in a village hard by, 
but he hardly goes there except in the dead season, and never 
takes to it altogether till the time comes for the last sleep of all. 

“This year the situation is first-rate; nothing can be better 
than this green, quiet combe, only a few paces from the spot 
chosen for the felling, where the trees, bought as they stand, are 
marked by the highest bidder. They are grand beeches, whose 
silver-gray branches stand out well against the blue April sky ; 
their shafts are fifty feet high, and measure a full metre round 
where the tree forks. Six dozen sabots to be got out of each of 
them! There are aspens, alders, and birch-trees, too, in the lot, 
but the sabot-maker makes small account of them; to be sure, 
the sabots made from them are less apt to split, but the wood is 
of a spongy nature and lets the damp soak through. Now, beech- 
wood sabots are quite another thing—light and good-looking, 
and keep the feet dry and warm in spite of mud and snow. 

“Every one is busy in the combe. Round the door of the shed 
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the women are chatting away as they mend the clothes; the 
men are felling the trees close to the ground; then the trunks 
are sawn into Zronces, and if the clumps are too large they are 
split into quarters. One workman cuts out the sabots roughly 
with the axe, taking care to give a different curve for the right 
and left foot; then he passes them on to another, who works at 
them with the gimlet and scoops out the inside with a tool called 
a‘spoon.’ All the while the men are chatting and singing. For 
the sabot-maker’s trade is not a melancholy one, like that of his 
neighbor, the charcoal-burner; the constant play of the mus- 
cles, the work by daylight after a good night’s rest, give him a 
fine appetite and high spirits, and he sings like a bird as the 
glossy shavings, like dainty white ribbons, fall off from the fresh 
wood, and the work goes on to the tune of laughter and rustic 
ditties. 

“The first sabots—the largest size—come out of the biggest 
tronces, close to the ground, They are for the stout laborer who 
is off to his work at early dawn through wind and rain; they 
will clatter on the pavement of the empty streets as the sweepers 
collect and the country folk are on their way to the market, and 
we lazy ones shall hear them as we turn half-awake on our com- 
fortable beds, and, wrapping the clothes around us, give a pass- 
ing thought of sympathy to those whose lives are so hard and so 
full of struggle. 

“Then come the ¢ronces from which the women’s sabots are 
cut: the solid one of the housewife, with plenty of wear in it, 
and the lighter ones for the girls; we all know the merry clatter 
of those—quick and brisk as youth itself—on the stones of the 
washing-place by the fountain in the day-time, and at nightfall on 
the path which leads to the vetl/otr. 

“ As they get nearer to the top of the beech-shaft the clumps 
become shorter; these are for the sabots of the little herd-boy, 
who follows the cows over the wide commons, and watches the 
straight column of blue smoke rise into the still air from some 
brushwood fire; and for the school-boy’s sabots—but their career 
is short and stormy, and what a variety in the pace and sound! 
Slowly and heavily they drag along the pavement on the way to 
school, but what a merry din they make when they come out 
again ! 

“The last clumps of all are kept for the coti//ons, or the little 
children’s sabots. Ah! they have the best of it. They will be 
féted and made much over, especially when, at St. Nicholas and 
Christmas, they come out in the morning, after a night in the 
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chimney-corner, stuffed with toys and good things. And then 
these tiny sabots have fot time for much wear; the little feet 
soon outgrow them, and they are carefully put away in a corner 
of the cupboard with baby’s first tooth and christening-robe. 
Long years after, when ‘baby’ is a man grown, or when his 
place in the home is empty, the mother will take out the little 
sabot and show it, sometimes with a loving smile, but ah! how 
often with tear-dimmed eyes. 

“So our sabot-makers sing away as they work at the wood, 
and the clumps take shape rapidly under their hands. Once hol- 
lowed out and chipped into shape with the roueftze, it is the turn 
of another workman, who smooths off the edges and then hands 
on the sabot to a third, whose business it is to give the last 
touches with the paroir, a kind of sharp knife fixed by a ring to 
a pine plank. He is the artist of the gang, who turns out the 
sabot in its perfect finish, marking it with a rose or a primrose, 
according to fancy, if it is for a woman’s foot ; sometimes carry- 
ing elegance so far as to cut an open-work pattern along the 
instep, which will show the white or blue stocking of the village 
belle who is to wear this sabot de luxe. 

“ When finished the sabots are put in the shed under a thick 
layer of shavings ; this prevents their cracking, and once or twice 
a week they are laid before a fire of green chips to harden, while 
the wood-smoke gives them a rich golden-brown color. 

“So the work goes on till all the trees in the lot are used; 
then the camp breaks up. Good-by then to the green combe 
and the babbling brook where the blackbirds come to drink. 
The mules are laden, and every one is off to a fresh felling-place. 
And so, all the year round, whether the woods are green or yel- 
low, enamelled with flowers or strewn with dead leaves, there is 
a nook as busy as a hive of bees with the hum of the sabot- 
maker’s workshop as he turns out dozen after dozen of the 
homely, comfortable chaussure as simple, healthy, and useful as 
country life itself.” 
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SOLITARY ISLAND. 
PART THIRD. 


CHAPTER XI. 
REJECTED ! 


FORTUNE smiled on Florian during that year as it had never 
smiled on him before. The Democratic convention nominated 
him for governor amid universal acclamation; and if the means 
employed to obtain this result were questionable, such as the 
free use of money and the glossing-over of his religious tenets, 
they were not crimes and did not disturb the sweet serenity of 
his slowly toughening conscience. In all his life he had never 
experienced such a thrill of delight as swept through him on 
seeing his name at the head of the State ticket. It dazed him 
for an instant. He felt already under his hand the mighty throb- 
bing of the great State whose destinies he was to guide for 
twenty-four months, and the mad current of his ambition tossed 
him like a cork on its waves. He would give a world, eternity 
even, for one continuous draught of such a delight. 

Men looked at him respectfully as he passed through the 
streets, and pointed him out to strangers as the coming man. 
His wealth was known to be boundless, and adulation was all 
the more servile. Of these things he thought little. Flattery of 
a nobler, more pleasing kind met him at home in his own circle. 
Politicians crowded around him with their protestations of fidel- 
ity, men of influence bowed at his throne, and ladies of high de- 
gree whispered their congratulations in his ears. The prince- 
governor they called him, and he was intoxicated with the subtle 
flattery. Frances alone was silent and reserved. She made no 
such demonstration as her mother did, and was ever looking at 
him with a vague alarm in her face. She received her share of 
public attention also, but it did not please her so much as the 
newspapers troubled her. 

“Why do they not mention your Catholicity?” said she. 
“ They speak of you as if you were no more than an infidel.” 

“Do not trouble yourself, dear,” he replied in a dry way 
which of late he had adopted with her. “ Wait till the Whigs 
get at me, and you will hear enough about my religion.” 
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He was sufficiently tender-hearted to feel ashamed in the pre- 
sence of the pure young girl, and to wish to keep out of her way 
as much as possible. What was he to do with her, now that she 
was become a burden to him? It was a question he did not like 
to face, for when looked at squarely it showed him so much in 
the light of a villain that the reflection was unpleasant. He had 
no conscience in the matter, but he had a spark of something 
which is called honor. 

“I know it is not necessary for you to shout, ‘I am a Catho.- 
lic ; vote for meif you dare!’” she said ; “ but some of the papers 
speak so queerly of you that it seems unjust to let them con- 
tinue.” 

“ And if I were to try to set them right I would be in a worse 
condition than before.” 

She said nothing to this argument, but looked her uneasiness. 

“T much dread the result for you, Florian. These Protes- 
tants will never vote for you. They have not so much liberali- 
ty. It is very well to point out Protestants filling the highest 
places in Catholic countries. It will not influence them one jot. 
You are flying too high.” 

“ What! a Russian prince?” he said good-humoredly. “ Fly- 
ing too low, you mean. If we fail we can fall back on our royal 
birth.” 

“ Your self-respect will be deeply wounded, though,” she re- 
plied, and changed the subject for one more agreeable to him, 

Enraged with her correct notions and loving anxiety, he usu- 
ally fled to Mrs. Merrion, who met him with proud and elated 
face, and had no fears or scruples with which to torment him. 

“My dear prince, the victory is assured. I hail you as 
prince-governor.” 

“Thank you. But it is not at all assured, and I dread too 
premature congratulations.. They are premonitions of defeat. 
You had a visitor to-day?” 

“Oh! the count.” .And she laughed. “He takes his dis- 
missal keenly and cannot account for his ill-luck. I pity him.” 

“Let him remain in ignorance until he has paid me my 
money. It would not be unlike him to take a big percentage off 
the round sum for the chagrin I have caused him.” 

“ Not to speak of the danger of setting his tongue in motion,” 
said, Barbara, and she began an animated discussion which, for 
Florian’s sake, had better be left unmentioned. 

During the course of the month he met the count by appoint- 
ment and received the first instalment of his quarter-million. 
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“ After this it will come rapidly,” said Vladimir ; “ and my em- 
ployer desires me to give his sincerest thanks to the young rela- 
tive who concludes to accept the inevitable for so handsome a 
price. You are always welcome, so he says, at the ancestral 
hall.” 

“ Much obliged, indeed. I shall be careful not to call, though, 
until the price is paid. If I died intestate the money would 
revert to the prince. I can fancy he would like nothing better 
than an opportunity to get it back. What do you say, count?” 

“Qh! he is not a niggard by any means, and in many ways is 
a very fine old fellow; but life for him is not winding up very 
brightly.” 

“No more than for yourself,” said Florian, studying the 
count’s worn face. “ You have eaten and drank and been merry, 
and now your morrow is coming. You can’t bear the strain of 
the metropolis much longer.” 

“ No,” answered the count, with a laugh and a yawn; “I con- 
fess that I am wearied. I need building up. I shall take to the 
sea-coast or the mountains.” | 

“Your philosophy will carry you through, if the grave does 
not swallow you suddenly.” 

“Tell me,” said Vladimir, as they were parting, “have you 
yet any notion of where your father might be?” 

“ What put that in your head?” with a quick, sharp look into 
the count’s yellow face. “I hope your bloodhound is not look- 
ing for him.” 

“We have nothing more to do with him,” he said proudly. 
“It was mere curiosity that prompted the question.” 

Nevertheless the count’s curiosity wakened dormant conside- 
rations in Florian’s mind, and he walked away ill at ease. His 
thoughts were turned forcibly into a channel which hitherto they 
had avoided. His father, if alive, was probably determined to 
die with his history a secret, yet his existence was in some sort a 
menace to that relative who had purchased from Florian rights 
which were not actually his to sell. What if that relative had 
instituted a search for his father. And what if he should be found 
by that Nicholas whose murderous profession declared itself in 
his face? Florian shuddered and put the thought from him as 
too awful for probability ; but it seemed so fitting a climax for 
the defections of which he had been guilty that again and again 
through that day and night he trembled with apprehension. His 
faithlessness to Frances, his bad dispositions and political heresies, 
loomed up before him like gigantic clouds from whose bosom 
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threatened to leap the thunderbolt of parricide. He was urged 
thereby to renew more actively his search for his father, and to 
have Nicholas shadowed. Under these precautions his mind 
found temporary rest, but occasionally the first thought pre- 
sented itself like a spectre and wrung his soul most cruelly. 

Barbara, on his next visit, was absent in Buffalo, but she had 
left a note for him enclosing a telegram. Its information was stu- 
pefying but welcome. Mr. Merrion had died suddenly in a Buf- 
falo hotel, and his widow had gone to bring the body home. Fate 
clearly was helping him in his onward course. There remained 
between him and happiness but one obstacle—the fall elections. 
He had a sublime American faith in the power of gold, and was 
determined to spend his last cent in convincing the people of the 
harmlessness of his faith in American politics. As he had ex- 
pected, the Whigs assaulted him for his religious belief.. The 
old war-cries of Protestantism appeared as the captions of cam- 
paign news, and it was seriously questioned whether the pope 
would not be domiciled in New York within the year, ready 
to step into the White House from the shoulders of his faithful 
slave, Hon. Florian Wallace. To which the honorable gentle- 
man replied with an open letter to the citizens of the State, giv- 
ing his views on Italian politics, the temporal power, and infalli- 
bility with a freedom and liberalism which astonished his friends 
much more than his enemies. It caused a sensation. In the 
solitary hut where Scott spent his quiet life it had the place of 
honor with Izaak Walton, and was as much thumbed and studied 
in the hermit’s desultory way. The squire procured a copy and 
read it to Billy and Ruth with a triumphal snarl at every sen- 
tence, and was surprised to see the old gentleman tear his hair 
in silent grief, while the tears ran from Ruth’s eyes. 

“ He’s following Sara,” said Billy ; “he’s not my son, thank 
Heaven! He was a good boy when he left me, the divil!” 

And Ruth, mortified beyond measure at this bold departure 
of Florian, hung the letter prominently in her room as an example 
of the evil consequences of ambition. 

Over it Frances wept the bitterest tears she had ever shed. 
Her idol was showing his feet of clay. She did not think it wise 
to do more than allude to it with sad reproachfulness, and come 
in to him holding it between her finger and thumb daintily, as if 
it were a filthy thing. She was not afraid of him, but his manner 
was very strange of late. 

“ What a reception you would receive from Pope Pius,” said 
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“It is an honest opinion,” said Florian, apprehending a lec- 
ture, and thinking it better to show the master’s front, “and if 
he received such oftener would be in happier condition than he 
is at present.” 

She put her hand over his mouth, and he kissed it. 

“ You are doomed,” said she soberly. ‘“ When a Catholic is 
forced to throw up the traditions of his faith to secure his ad- 
vamcement, that moment he is lost. You may be governor, but 
you will have lost the faith.” 

“ It must be a poor religion which does not fit the position,” 
he said sullenly, and was sorry the next moment for the foolish 
speech ; but she showed no annoyance. 

“ Do not lose your logic with your temper, Florian. I am not 
going to argue a question of expediency with a statesman. You 
are anether Napoleon. What chance would poor Josephine 
have with you if a Maria Louisa were to appear?” 

She did not see the faint pallor which crept about his lips, 
nor did she understand the motive of his polite but abrupt de- 
parture a moment later. Her heart was very heavy. What fate 
was in store for the wife and children of a man so completely at 
the mercy of his own desires ? 

“T shall pray for him,’ she murmured; “ it would never do 
to desert him while a spark of the faith remains in him. He is so 
confident that he is still a Catholic! It is something to begin 
with.” 

The most effective attacks which were made on Florian dur- 
ing the campaign came from an anonymous writer in the shape 
of a series of letters descriptive of his personal character. They 
could have been written by no other than a person well acquaint- 
ed with him. The letters verged on brilliancy. They were 
spicy and contradictory, and gave a fair account of Florian’s rise 
and gradual change of opinions, with the views which orthodox 
Catholics held concerning him. Florian read them with feelings 
of indignation. There was a traitor in the camp, and he thought 
seriously of libel suits, until the failure of the letters to appear 
quieted him. He received his first hint as to their possible au- 
thor from Barbara. She was certain Peter Carter wrote them. 
She could see his natural manner in every line; and, sure enough, 
after critical examination many evidences of the man appeared in 
them. When Florian had made complaint to madame and she 
had accused Peter of abusing her hospitality, he admitted the 
charge cheerfully. 

“T’ve been waitin’ this many a year to put him down to the 
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public for what he is,” said Peter, with the usual flourish, “ an’ 
I'm doin’ it. Those letters aren’t half of it, either. I’ve given 
him only the first an’ mildest dose. Two weeks before election 
day I'll publish a selection of his sayings for the past six years. 
If he doesn’t go sailin’ up Salt River after the 4th of November, 
don’t blame me.” 

Madame glared at him in a dangerous way. 

“You may look, mother-in-law,” said he jauntily, “ but the 
days of looks are over. Ye are goin’ to marry Frances, in spite 
of all my remonstrances, to a man that’s fit for nothing better 
than the Brooklyn free-lance. I told ye I’d never permit it. I 
tell ye so again. I'll be the ruin o’ the heartless politician. I'll 
give him some blows that'll frighten him, but the complete way in 
which I’ll leave him minus Frances will surprise ye. It'll please 
him, too. Ye needn’t look, madame. The days of looks are over.” 

Frances was present at this tirade, and felt, without knowing 
its cause, a deadly sickness of heart. She looked at her mother 
inquiringly, and it drove madame into a passion. 

“ You need not repeat your threats to me,” she said, “ but go 
and execute them.” 

“ That I will shortly, an’ ye can get ready for it. Ye’re a 
queer mother to allow such a man to be connected with yer 
daughter—a man that would give the whole of her for Barbara 
Merrion’s little finger, an’ will be apt to do it before long, now 
she’s a widow. Annyhow, I'll do it for him—” 

“How dare you,” cried Frances, starting to her feet, pale with 
rage—‘ how dare you talk so of a gentleman? O mamma! why 
do you permit it?” 

“ How dare I?” snapped Peter pitilessly. ‘‘ What daren’t I 
do? An’ he’s a gentleman, is he? Oh! he’s a gentleman of the 
new school, I suppose. But I'll teach him ; an’ if you don’t give 
him. up of your own accord, you will of mine.” 

Frances burst into sobs and ran out of the room, which so- 
bered Peter. 

“ From this moment,” said madame frigidly, although she was 
terribly excited, “our relations cease. You must leave this 
house for ever, and one penny of your allowance you will never 
again receive.” 

“What a joke! But the days of jokes are over, too. I'll not 
leave the house, an’, by hook or crook, I’ll have my allowance to 
the last.” 

“Go, go!” cried madame, trembling. ‘“ Do not urge me to 
have you forcibly removed.” 
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“You would never do that. I would blazon your name 
through the whole city. I would make it the talk of the com- 
monest newsboy and street-hag! Ah! with all yer fine feath- 
ers—” 

Peter said no more. The look which he had once thought 
murderous suddenly flashed into madame’s eyes. Awed and 
frightened, he went from her presence without a word. His 
future was becoming cloudy. It would never do to lose his al- 
lowance for fifty Florians and their marriages, although he felt 
bitter enough to sacrifice more. He had a secret conviction that 
Barbara, if she had not entangled Florian already, was laying 
snares for him, and that in due time he would desert Frances 
without his interference. Why not go to Mrs. Merrion and urge 
her to bring the affair toa crisis? It wasa brilliant idea. He 
had a temporary footing at the Merrion house since the day Bar- 
bara had engaged him to search for Paul. 

“ An’ if I approach the subject diplomatically,” thought Peter, 
“an’ draw her into an admission of some kind, I think she’d 
do it.” 

The result of his reasonings was that he hurried over to 
Brooklyn, and by ten o’clock that evening was bowing friskily to 
Barbara in her quiet parlor. Peter always found it necessary, 
when on a diplomatic mission, to adopt a youthful airiness of 
manner which he thought lent an effective grace to his asser- 
tions. 

“The lateness of the hour—” began Barbara, appalled at his 
boldness. 

“ Just so,” said Peter. “I knew I’d find ye alone, an’ that’s 
what brought me over at so late an hour. Ye see, night is the 
witchin’ hour for reporters an’ matchmakers, an’ I had that to 
say which would be mightily ashamed of the daylight.” 

“It is unnecessary to say it, then,” said Barbara haughtily. 

“ Whisht, darlin’! Don’t say a word, for we’re both on the 
same tack, if not in the same boat. You're anxious to get Florian 
from Frances, an’ he an’ I are anxious ye should. Now, don't be 
troubled from me plainness. You’re a smart woman, an’ I ad- 
mire ye for it. You're goin’ to haul in the lad sooner or later, 
an’ I want to show ye a little trick that'll help ye; an’ ye must 
listen, for 1 won’t go away till ye do.” 

Barbara was flattered, and, being in the humor for fun, lay 
back among her cushions and signed for him to continue. 

“ First diplomatic triumph,” thought Peter. “ Mrs. Merrion, 
there’s no doubt that you an’ Florian are suited for each other. 
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You're like him, bold an’ ambitious an’ not scrupulous; an’ ye 
haven't much more religion, for ye’re only a convert, poor thing! 
Yez'll match well together. An’ as for Frances, sure the child is 
not the wan to hold the reins for such a steed. I don’t want her 
to marry him; I know he’s anxious to be rid of her, an’ the way I 
propose to keep him away from her, wid your help, is this.” 

He bent closer to Mrs. Merrion and began to speak in an 
important whisper. The lady sat indifferently listening at first, 
but as the story went on a sudden interest lighted her face. 

“Now, what d’ye think of that an’ the plan?” said he, with a 
beaming face. 

“Tt is astonishing,” Barbara answered cautiously; “and the 
plan is very good, if it can be tried. But how do I know you are 
all you pretend to be?” 

“*Honor among thieves,’” quoted Peter knowingly. “Try 
me an’ see, It’s worth the tryin’, for you'll have him all the 
quicker.” 

“You must not come here again for some time,” said Barbara. 
“You can discover by the end of the week if I decide to follow 
your methods. You are such an odd man, Mr. Carter, and so 
flattering when you do begin to pay a woman attentions.” 

“ An’t I, now?” said Peter, with the smile of a Gorgon, and 
lost in ecstasy until roused by the striking of the clock. “ Eleven 
o'clock, an’ I must be off. Au revoir, you witch! You’ve-en- 
tranced me, as you do every man.. Whisht! there’s some one 
coming in, an’ by the voice I should say it was Florian. He 
mustn’t see me here, ma’am.” 

“By no means.” And she pushed him into another room. 
“From here you can find your way to the hall. Good-night.” 

Peter was tortured with remorse, during the next few days, for 
the apparent crime which he contemplated against Frances. She 
seemed so happy in her love and so proud of her lover! And in 
what odium she would hold him when the work was done! But - 
a contemplation of the evils of a marriage with Florian nerved 
him again, and the scornful glances which Florian showered on 
him daily stung him into the bitterest resolves against the politi- 
cian. Did he know what a kindness the journalist was about to 
do him? It was part of the plot that he would, but his manner 
gave no evidence of such knowledge. 

Florian was sitting one evening in madame’s private parlor. 
Frances was engaged with her needlework, and her mother was 
nodding over the pages of a magazine, when Peter unceremo- 
niously entered. One glance at his face would show that he had 
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come on a desperate errand. It was purple from suppressed 
feeling, and his eyes were averted. He made a great fuss over 
shutting the door. Madame sat pale and apprehensive, yet with 
the calmness of a courageous despair. Frances, seeing her mo- 
ther’s expression, grew nervous, and Florian shaded his pallid 
face with his trembling hand. Peter, coughing and strutting, 
stood before him. 

“TI have a story to tell you,” said he in tones too unsteady for 
coughing to render firm, “and I’d like you to listen.” 

Florian bowed a cold assent. One of Peter’s peculiarities of 
speech was that in moments of excitement he lost much of his 
brogue. 

“ Ye are engaged to marry this girl here,” continued Peter. 
“ Well, I forbid the banns—ahem !—tthat is, the thing can’t go on 
without my approval, which I won’t give. Jam her father!” 

Naturally, after this astounding revelation, there was an awe- 
some silence, broken only by a sob from Frances, upon whom the 
truth of his last declaration fell crushingly. 

“There!” snapped Peter, turning angrily on madame, 
“there’s your training. She’s ashamed of her father.” 

“She must thank her father for the feeling,” said madame, 
greatly relieved at the bursting of the storm, and apprehensive 
only of losing Florian for a son-in-law. 

“Just so,” said Peter thoughtfully. “You see and under- 
stand, Mr. Wallace, why I’ve so often threatened you about this 
marriage. You see I know as well as you do that the coming 
governor of this State, and perhaps the next president, can have 
nothing to do with the daughter of the scribbler, the dead-beat, 
the broken-down gentleman. I’m sorry I didn’t tell ye of it be- 
fore, an’ so prevent any unpleasantness. But my daughter is 
sensible, if her mother 4as misled her a little. She'll give you 
back your freedom, an’ for her sake you'll pardon the mother 
- who deceived you into an alliance not at all creditable to one of 
your blood and position, even if you made it willingly.” 

Proud of his speech and his diplomacy, Peter strutted over 
across the room. He had effectually silenced madame. Frances 
was struggling with her agony, and there was another silence 
until Florian, shamefaced and awkward, spoke: 

“ This is a—very peculiar—a—incident. I regret extremely 
that I had not known it sooner. If you will permit me I shall 
retire to consider—” 

“Of course,” said Peter briskly, “ but not till Frances has 
shown the proper spirit of the Desmonds. She’s not ashamed of 
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her father, sir, the direct descendant of a noble Irish house, and 
will release you willingly. Stan’ up, girl, and throw him back 
his pledges—that is, Frank, he couldn’t marry you, you know, 
and your father such a villain.” 

“You are free, Mr. Wallace,” said she. 

“Bravo!” shouted Peter to supplement her weakness, for 
Frances was panting with the effort. “Spoken like Desmond’s 
own daughter.” 

“ My dear child,” said madame, “ you wrong Florian—” 

“Not another word!” cried Peter; “ you’ve wronged him 
enough already, and can’t you see by his face: he’s crazy to be 
rid of us? Don’t dare to play mother-in-law any more.” 

“ You are entirely free, Mr. Wallace,” said Frances again and 
more calmly. ‘“ Under no circumstances could I now think of a 
marriage with you. Please do not add to the painfulness of this 
scene by speaking, but go at once.” 

His pride would not let him depart so meanly, and, coming 
over to her side, he tried vainly to take her hand. 

“ Believe me,” said he feebly, “no one more sincerely regrets 
these circumstances than I do. You will always have my high- 
est esteem, and unless you bid me go I shall never leave your 
side.” 

Madame would have strengthened this offer with her own 
influence but for Peter’s silent threat to demolish her if she said 
a word. 

“Oh! go, sir, go!” cried Frances, hardly able to repress the 
anguish of her heart, which this hollow speech increased tenfold. 
He went out of the room rejoicing and flew to Barbara. 

“ There goes the greatest villain this side of the Atlantic,” 
said Peter, half-triumphant, half-disgusted. ‘A Russian prince, 
forsooth! A gentleman, an American gentleman, bedad! D’ye 
mind, Frances, how ready he was to give ye up? He is gone 
straight to Widow Merrion now, to tell her the whole story and 
get her ready for marrying him. I’m sorry I let him off so easy. 
He ought to be made pay for it, and, if it was only to spite 
him, I'd like to see you married to him. I'll make him pay for it 
yet.” 

“You had better,” said madame, “ for your work to-night 
shall cost you dearly. If you are not gone from this house to- 
morrow the police shall remove you. You shall have no further 
opportunity to show your vile ingratitude.” 

“No, no, mamma,” said Frances; “we have suffered too 
much to add to our sufferings. Father has done well, and he 
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shall stay with us in his rightful position. I am glad to know 
you, father,” she added, throwing her arms about him and kiss. 
ing him; “only—” 

She broke down and wept, and Peter mingled his tears with 
hers. 

“ You are a fool, Frances,” said madame severely. 

“ Never mind, dear,” whispered Peter; “you'll get over it 
some time. And you won't be ashamed of your father hereafter. © 
He was born and bred a gentleman, and his Desmond blood was 
as pure as whis—milk when the Russian stream was no better 
than a barbarian’s. I’ve saved you, and I don’t care for twenty 
allowances.” 

“ But I might have saved him,” sobbed Frances, “and now 
he is hopelessly lost.” 





CHAPTER XII. 
“LET HIM DIE,” 


CouNT VLADIMIR was at this moment the most disappointed 
man in the city. Barbara had made a deeper impression on 
him than he had deemed possible, and he took her curt dismissal 
keenly. His vanity had received a more serious wound than his 
affections. How was it possible that an elegant and titled aris- 
tocrat could fail in a quarter so open to the influence of such 
qualities as he possessed? Was the blade dulling through long 
service? He vainly tried to account for Barbara's action. to- 
wards him, and was inclined to suspect Florian of undue inter- 
ference ; but his good sense convinced him that the betrothed of 
Frances could have very little to do with Barbara at present. 

“Unless,” he thought bitterly, “my instructions and exam- 
ple have made him a more consummate rascal than I imagine.” 

This supposition was somewhat wild, however, and he con- 
tinued to visit Barbara and speculate drearily on the matter 
until chance revealed to him what reasoning and observation had 
failed to discover. He paid Florian his last instalment of money 
two days before the election, and at the same time referred inno- 
cently but effectively to the oft-mentioned existence of his father. 

“The prince, my employer,” said he, “trusts that should 
your father turn up you will see that he submits to the present 
arrangement.” 

“He need have no fear,” Florian replied agreeably. “Iam 
sure of my ability to manage him better than the prince himself.” 
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“T doubt it,” said Vladimir, with a smile that pierced Florian’s 
heart. “If you failed to deal with him by your roundabout 
American methods, Russian simplicity would surely make an end 
of him. I warn you of that now and finally.” 

“I am glad the whole matter is completed,” Florian replied 
indifferently. “It has been very troublesome and dangerous "— 
with a placid but meaning look at the count, who was pleased to 
let the insinuation pass. “ You are not improving in health, Vla- 
dimir. You look like one suffering from mental trouble as well 
as dissipation.” 

“I am always gay,” said the count briskly, “ but that witch 
Barbara is beyond me. I try to explain her behavior and I can- 
not. Yet I do not and will not give up hope.” 

“If report be true she is about to console herself for Mer- 
rion’s abrupt departure dy walking in my footsteps. In other 
words, she is soon to be married, but rumor does not point out 
the man.” 

“Ah!” cried Vladimir, with a gasp, “this is wonderful.” 

“These American women,” said Florian, “are deeper than 
Russian intrigues and cleverer than Russian cleverness. Where 
be now your gibes, my Yorick? Silent,eh? Then be for ever 
dumb and boast no conquests on your return to St. Petersburg.” 

“T am vanquished partially in this one instance, but I have 
scores of respectable trophies hanging at my girdle. Alas! not 
one to compare with Merrion! But there is always hope. This 
information of yours is based on rumor, which is almost as great 
a liar as man.” 

“ Well, go ahead,” said Florian petulantly, “and fling your- 
self to ruin. You would never be warned by me in your deal- 
ings with Barbara. You would never admit her superiority to 
the general run of your acquaintances. If it is not enough to 
have been flatly rejected, keep on until the coming man shoots 
you.” 

“That would be a pleasure indeed,” said the count, his dull 
eyes brightening. “A duel! I have not enjoyed one in years.” 

“ Life is not a superfluous article here, my dear count.” 

“ Nor anything else, although your citizens rate each other’s 
lives less than their miserable dollars. But, really, are you not 
joking when you say that Barbara is to be married?” 

“T give you the story as rumor gave it to me.” 

“I must make sure of it, then,” said the count. “ Well, our 
business relations, dear prince, are ended, and your last hold 
upon your native country is cut off. I wish you all the honor 
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and glory America can give you. Let me advise you once more 
to keep a bright lookout for your father.” 

He went away smiling, as if he knew how those last words 
rankled in Florian’s heart. Why did he so persistently refer to 
the subject? Had he some news of the lost prince, and was the 
spy still on the trail, seeking to put out of the way this last ob- 
stacle to his master’s security? Florian shook like a leaf at the 
suggestion, and, half-maddened at its possibility, sought counsel 
and sympathy from Barbara. Her face was very sympathetic 
as she listened to him, but she was laughing at him secretly. 

“The count has seen,” said she, “that you are annoyed by 
this idea of your father rising spectre-like to demand his own, 
and delights in punishing you. I donot think your father can 
be living. You have shown the most admirable diligence in 
looking for him. It would not do to be too open or too sharp in 
the search, for you might meet an impostor who would give you 
much trouble and expense.” 

“That is very true,” said Florian, much relieved. “Iam too 
scrupulous.” 

“It is highly probable that the prince is dead, or so hidden, 
in fear of his relatives, that it is too great a task to find him. I do 
regret one thing in the late transactions with the count—that in 
renouncing your rights to your father’s estate you did not insert 
the clause, ‘until all heirs of the present family fail.’ I have an 
idea I would look well in a Russian court, and I am so fond of a 
title.” 

“ When you reign in the executive mansion, ma chere, you 
will hold a more assured and brilliant position.” 

“ But suppose you do not get elected?” 

. “A-senatorship then awaits me. But you must not begin to 
croak so soon. If money and influence mean anything the posi- 
tion will be mine.” 

“But your religion,’ 
block.” 

“I have glossed it over pretty well,” he answered lightly, 
“and my plain utterances on many mooted questions have shut 
the mouths of my enemies tight. Away with these dismal specu- 
lations! You relieved me of my fears for my father, let me now 
banish your doubts of my election. This is love’s hour. Poli- 
tics and business too rudely intrude on it.” 

“Don’t be foolish. That is the count’s talk, and I hate it.” 

“ Poor fellow! his famous to-morrow is almost here. He has 
hopes of you still, even when I told him to-day that you were to 
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be married to a man who was a world’s mystery. He was going 
to see you very soon and settle matters finally.” 

“ He had an idea,” she said indignantly, “ that I might fall in 
love with him after the European fashion. I saw it from the 
first and resented it. Otherwise he would have made an im- 
pression on me, for he was a most charming man.” 

“ That past tense is a hard criticism on him, my dear.” 

‘‘ There, there, more of the Russian foolishness.” 

“TI beg pardon,” said a voiceat the door. “I did not think—” 

Florian’s haughty self-confidence never showed better than at 
this trying moment. He released Barbara’s hand, rose politely 
and coolly to greet Count Vladimir. 

“ You will excuse me,” said the count in a vain effort for com- 
posure. 

“Not at all,” said Florian. “Come in. We were just speak- 
ing of you, and you fit into the conversation most excellently.” 

“T am honored,” said the count. ‘“ Do you converse as ten- 
derly and as often about me with Miss Lynch, your affianced ?” 

“Not my affianced, count. That little romance is dead.” 

“JT begin to comprehend,” said Vladimir, struggling des- 
perately with anger and humiliation. “And am I to suppose 
that the lovely Mrs. Merrion is soon to console herself for her 
recent great sorrow by becoming—” 

“ Precisely,” said Barbara, who had regained her usual cool- 
ness. 

“T congratulate you both,” said the count, whitening to the 
lips, “ and at a more convenient time I shall be happy as a friend 
to learn more of this extraordinary romance. Good-afternoon.” 

It was with blinded eyes and staggering gait that he found 
his way out of the mansion. A horrible bitterness and wild rage 
against himself and Florian filled his heart, and but for the shame 
of publicity he would have raved and cursed where he was like 
any madman. 

“ My teachings have turned on myself,” he muttered. “I 
taught and influenced him to descend, and, by all the gods, he 
has gone lower than I by degrees. But wait. Have patience, 
Vladimir.” 

He rushed into his own rooms and gave way to the passion 
which consumed him. Never had he been so bitterly humiliated, 
and never had he so poor an opportunity of revenging himself 
on his enemy. What was the poor consolation of a duel when 
he wished to tear his rival limb from limb—what benefit to him 
when death had placed his enemy beyond his reach? Oh! if he 
VOL, XLL—51 
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could but inflict upon him some maddening, life-long torture. 
When his rage had cooled somewhat he noticed a letter ad- 
dressed to him lying on the table, and its well-known writing 
made him seize it hurriedly. It contained but one line: “J have 
Sound him. Whatam TI to do?” A sardonic smile spread over 
his worn face. He held a match to the letter and stood smiling 
while it burned to ashes. 

“ No answer,” he muttered, “is a death-warrant. This is the 
first drop in the bucket.” 

A little flame leaped up from the paper and scorched his fin- 
ger. He started angrily from the reverie into which he had 
fallen, stamped it under foot, and fell to thinking again. He was 


not so satisfied with his action when it was done. What had 


Florian’s father done to him that he should wish to murder him ? 
A word from him at this critical moment would save a human 
life, and he hesitated to give it because he had been humiliated. 
Humiliated! The word brought on his passion of anger again 
with twofold intensity. He pictured anew the scene he had 
just witnessed in Barbara’s drawing-room, and, foaming at the 
mouth, stamping and blaspheming, he shouted, “ Let him die! 
Let him die, and his accursed son with him!” 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





DUBLIN OF TO-DAY. 


IN many respects Dublin is at present, and has been for some 
time past, one of the most interesting cities in Europe. Though 
of comparatively small magnitude, its history is full of incident, 
and during recent years it has added to its previous importance 
by becoming the centre of one of the most extraordinary social 
revolutions of modern times. Inthe Irish Land League it has 
seen revived the story of the Roman Gracchi, with the dif- 
ference, that while the Gracchi failed and speedily terminated 
their career in death, the leaders of the Irish land movement 
not only live, but have been so far successful in their efforts. In 
this, as in some other respects, the analogy between the history 
of Rome and that of Dublin or Ireland is so remarkable as to 
lead one almost to believe that while Dublin might seem to have 
imitated Rome in her programme of reform, she also took a les- 
son from her in the department of crime. The fact may be ac- 
cidental, but it is no less interesting for the philosophic student 
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of history to know, that while Rome had her pacific and high- 
minded Gracchi in the field of agrarian reform, Dublin has also 
her agitators in a field almost similar ; and that if the former had 
Catiline and his assassins, Dublin has had also her Carey and his 
Invincibles. 

Dublin is a very ancient city in name, but in actual construc- 
tion there is no part of it, with the exception of a small portion 
of the Castle, more than two hundred years old. Of its street 
architecture in its grander phases it is not necessary, in this age 
of tourists, and photographers,and voluminously eloquent guide- 
books and no less eloquent newspaper correspondents, to say 
much. Every one knowsall about Sackville Street, and the Bank 
of Ireland, where the Parliament used to sit, and Trinity College, 
and Merrion Square, and the lost glories of Donnybrook, and 
the living disgrace of Tommy Moore’s statue, with all the other 
architectural and zsthetic marvels which have placed Dublin, 
if not first, at least in the first line of European cities. All 
that the wonder-worshipper has read of and the ballad-singer 
sung of is there still. The Four Courts, boasting, alas! no longer 
such lights as used to shine in those “ other days” when it was 
illuminated by the genius of a Curran, a Whiteside, or a Butt, 
yet still there, with its bagfuls of wigs and its army of rising 
young barristers who have not yet risen; still there is the Cus- 
tonrHouse, looking down from its Venetian-like front with mag- 
nificent rebuke upon the gentle Anna Liffey that brings it so lit- 
tle merchandise, and hiding behind the cool shade of its splendid 
facade a host of officials whose principal labor seems to consist 
in drawing their monthly salaries and exercising their faculty of 
analysis upon each other’s private character; there, too, is the 
Rotunda, its great hall still eloquent with the clank of the Volun- 
teer sabres of 1782, and with the music of many a tongue which 
henceforth only the angels shall hear; and there is the City Hall 
with its sixty civic legislators sitting like Roman senators of the 
days of Brennus, in their scarlet robes, under their new flag of 
green ; and still there (gaudeamus /), notwithstanding the revolu- 
tionary spirit of the time, is the statue of him who was once from 
July to September the ruling toast in Castle hall and tap-room— 
King William, the “ great and good,” of “ glorious, pious, and im- 
mortal memory.” 

Up till a comparatively few years ago the statue of William 
and two or three highly fantastic and flattering figures of the 
royal Georges were almost the only public monuments of which 
Dublin could boast. Of statues to Irishmen, as such, it had only 
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two—that to O’Connell by Hogan, and that to Dr. Lucas, the 
founder of the Freeman's Fournal, in the City Hall. There was 
little in Dublin to indicate that Dublin was in Ireland, much less 
that it was its capital city. Worthless viceroys and their fa- 
vorites were commemorated everywhere in the names of its 
streets and squares, but there was nothing, unless perhaps the 
name of some obscure court or alley, to show that Dublin was 
an Irish city and the metropolis of a country which had been the 
theatre of great achievements and the mother of many illustrious 
men. It was not fashionable to celebrate the memory of any- 
thing Irish; more than that, it was hardly safe. All this has been 
changed. Flunkyism has had its day, and now the city is 
adorned with some admirable memorials of men whom Ireland 
really delights to honor. Grattan stands in College Green with- 
in a few yards of the House where he achieved his greatest 
triumphs ; Burke and Goldsmith guard the entrance to Trinity 
College, and the colossal figure of O’Connell stands at the open- 
ing of the bridge once known by the name of “Carlisle,” but 
now altered to that of O’Connell bridge in his honor. A move- 
ment even is on foot for the renaming of the streets and calling 
them after men who have in some way or other been identified 
with the National cause in Ireland. All this indicates a remark- 
able change in public feeling, and contrasts strangely with the 
sentiments of the time when to have mooted such a thing would 
probably have exposed the author to a charge of constructive 
treason, or at least would have caused him to be ostracized by 
all “‘ respectable” society. 

Dublin is a beautiful city, but to the American eye, accus- 
tomed to the never-ceasing flow of life in American towns, it 
might seem at first little more than a beautiful wilderness. Its 
beauty is at best of a somewhat sad type. There is an air of 
vacancy almost pathetic about its magnificent squares, an absence 
of activity in its finest streets which their generally great breadth 
makes all the more conspicuous, a want of that noise and bustle 
which one is accustomed to associate with city life, a sort of not- 
at-home look about its greatest houses, as if their inmates had 
gone hastily away and left them, in sheer desperation, to take care 
of themselves. In the dull quiet of some of the streets, with 
their odd side-passenger here and there, and the meditative 
“jarvey” nodding on his car as he moves slowly along, dream- 
ing of the fare that so seldom seems to come, one could almost 
fancy himself in an English cathedral town. There is nothing, 
however, of the sleek and sleepy look of satisfaction and repose 
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which marks the ecclesiastical settlement about any part of Dub- 
lin. On the contrary, it is very wide-awake—painfully so, one 
would almost say—not with the wakefulness of activity, but the 
unnatural sleeplessness and unrest which come to him who has 
waited long for something, and waited while his soul hungered 
within him,in vain. Like Mariana in the moated grange, Dublin 
seems, morning and evening, weary of the fate which has robbed 
her of all that made life desirable, and living only to feel the 
feverish sickness of a hope that promises little yet refuses to be 
altogether extinguished. 

In the silence and solitariness, yet thronging associations, of 
some parts of the city, one seems to walk among shadows. The 
past has gone and left a vacancy which the present has failed to 
fill. Nothing has come to take the place of those ornaments and 
accessories of social and mental life which once made Dublin the 
gayest and most intellectual capital in Europe. We take up 
the skull of Yorick and muse with melancholy tenderness over 
the soul that once flashed with life and merriment within. We 
look into its hollow sockets and we see nothing except what is 
furnished by our own fancy. So with some. parts of Dublin. 
Here, where legislators and lawyers, a hundred years ago, had 
their home, is a street to which their genius and eccentricities 
gave a reputation at once classical and comic, silent and almost 
deserted now, yet carrying a history in almost every stone. As 
we stand and look with half-closed eyes through the shadow and 
sunlight which fall on its deserted pathways, we can almost fancy 
we see the angular form of Grattan descend from some of the 
doorsteps and move down the street, with his singularly solemn 
and uneven footstep, to take his place in the House, or catch a 
gleam from the light of Curran’s luminous eye as he passes from 
grave to gay in his conversation with the friend who walks by 
his side. 

Solitude and silence have not, however, in every instance fol- 
lowed in the wake of departed greatness in Dublin. The senti- 
ment involved in the lines, 


“ Imperial Czesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 
May stop a hole to keep the wind away,” 


may find an illustration in many parts of thecity. Previous to the 
Union most of the nobility and gentry of any note had their town- 
houses in Dublin, and these houses were no less remarkable for 
the splendor of their architecture than for the hospitality of 
their masters. No city in Europe, perhaps, can boast of finer 
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mansions than they were in the heyday of their glory. The 
Irish nobleman of the past had Oriental ideas on the subject of 
expense ; and if we examine the interior of some of these build- 
ings, still showing, after the lapse of nearly a century of neglect, 
marvels of carving and color, we may accuse him of extrava- 
gance, but we cannot accuse him of want of taste. One is re- 
minded, as he looks at them, of the elegant fancies that figure 
upon the walls and ceilings of some of the palaces of Venice or 
Milan. We should hardly wonder at this when we learn that 
the artist in almost every instance was an Italian and the same 
individual. The story is that he had been brought from Italy to 
Dublin by Lord Charlemont, who was a traveller and a man of 
taste, to decorate his house in Rutland Square, and that he 
received many similar engagements from other members of the 
aristocracy. When the Union was passed Irish wealth and no- 
bility went to London, and the old palaces, becoming deserted, 
were never afterwards occupied as residences. Uses were found 
for them one by one, but not such uses as they had been intend- 
ed for. Charlemont House itself, upon which so many resources 
of art had been lavished, became, after years of vacancy, an office 
for the Valuation Commissioners; Alborough House, the resi- 
dence of Lord Alborough—a magnificent structure, which can be 
seen miles out at sea by ships entering the harbor—became itself 
a barracks, and the grounds surrounding it a repository for all 
the worn-out hats and superannuated tinware of the neighbor- 
hood. Others of them got hemmed in and closed up by pushing 
plebeian new-comers, and so, crushed into obscure corners, sank 
into tenement-houses or fell into total decay. More happy than 
most, some of them were hired for trading purposes, or turned 
into hospitals or bath-houses, or, if specially fortunate, into con- 
vents or schools. The last was the fate of Belvidere House, the 
residence of Lord Belvidere, which stands at the head of Great 
George’s Street and continues to look down that fine but almost 
forsaken thoroughfare with a dignity not unbecoming the gran- 
deur of its early days. The usual decensus, however, for all large 
buildings in Dublin, when they have fallen away from their 
natural use, isto become barracks—an obvious course for them to 
take in a country where the government thinks it desirable to 
maintain a permanent garrison of about fifty thousand men. If 
they do not become barracks they may be turned, in government 
hands, into something very much worse. Strange, indeed, the 
fate of houses as of men! One of the largest and most respect- 
able houses in the suburbs, which, having ceased to be a family 
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residence, became in turns an academy, a bath-house, and a 
boarding-house, has at last found its destiny as a depot for the 
training and protection of professional informers. This house, 
be it known to all travellers, is pleasantly situated by the sea- 
shore, in the vicinity of Clontarf, about half a mile from the city, 
and is perhaps the most perfect, if not the only, institution of its 
kind in Europe. 

Though shorn of the glories which distinguished it in the old 
days of the Irish Parliament, Dublin is not by any means going 
back in the world. Indeed, during the last few years, more espe- 
cially since the National party acquired the ascendancy in the 
corporation, it has been making considerable progress. Streets 
have been built over ground where, but a short time ago, one 
might have seen conspicuously displayed the legend, “‘ Rubbish 
may be shot here”; and streets have been removed where houses 
were found to be in an unsafe or incurably unsanitary condition. 
One of the curses of the city was the system of crowding in 
tenements which largely prevailed among the working-classes. 
To a great extent this evil has been remedied in the erection by 
the corporation of buildings under the name of “ artisans’ dwell- 
ings,” where working-men and their families can have separate 
residences, and be free at the same time from the tyranny and 
unappeasable greed of the tenement-house monger. The exten- 
sion of this idea will go far towards forming a new Dublin, as 
well as a higher and more self-respecting class of working-men. 
One of the most interesting sights—more interesting, in its way, 
than all the dazzling glories of Sackville or Grafton Streets—is 
that presented by the neat little artisan colony of Gray Square, 
situated in the very centre of the filthiest and most decrepit, 
though formerly one of the prosperous, parts of the city. The 
prosperity, however, is of old date. It belongs to those times 
of which Irishmen love to talk—talk merely, and perhaps too 
much—when Ireland had a manufacture, and when the silk of the 
Dublin Liberties was as well known as the woollens of Leeds or 
the cottons of Manchester. Nothing remains now in the tumble- 
down walls, the straining chimneys, the heaps of rubbish which 
seem to have made up their mind to a permanent occupation, or in 
the aspect of the corner-store, where commercial enterprise sel- 
dom ventures beyond the sale of a pennyworth of turf or half an 
ounce of tobacco, to indicate that there was once a manufacture 
in this locality whose products made fair ladies look more fair, 
and the brightest ball-room more bright. All that is gone now, 
and there is nothing bright or promising about the place except 
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Gray Square. , It is a veritable oasis, an island of light in a sea 
of darkness. We well remember the first time we saw it. There 
is much to interest the man to musing prone in this part of Dub- 
lin, dirty though it be; and if the Cologne-like essences which 
assail him on all sides do not interfere with the efforts of his 
imagination, he may picture to himself the time when the streets 
were musical with the sound of the loom, and when the fair 
daughters of the citizens might perhaps have been seen going off 
o’ nights in their sedans to fashionable ball or rout, looking more 
bright than the lustrous silks they wore. We had been trying 
to find comfort and a little mild excitement in contemplating the 
few tottering relics of Elizabethan architecture which continue 
to mark the spot, and wringing some pleasant thoughts from the 
past by putting the fancy to work generally. The failure, how 
ever, notwithstanding the suggestive observations of our gifted 
and genial cicerone from the City Hall, wascomplete. Fancy re- 
fused to fly in such an atmosphere and amid such surroundings. 
Suddenly we came upon Gray Square. Fancy was appealed to 
no longer, for here was a fact worth ten thousand fancies, a plain, 
palpable, and most attractive fact, for which its chief author, Mr. 
E. D. Gray, M.P., lord-mayor of the city at the time of its erec- 
tion, deserves the thanks of all lovers of neatness, comfort, and 
cleanliness. The corporation of Dublin is often accused of a 
disposition to over-indulgence in political discussions, but when 
we learn that, in addition to such improvements as the above, 
they have recently opened free baths and news-rooms, we can 
hardly say that they have been altogether neglecting their proper 
business. 

Among other localities in Dublin over which the spirit of 
change has passed is one formerly known as Mud Island. Mud 
Island was, in the old days of three or four generations ago, the 
Alsatia of Dublin, and served, on a small scale, all the purposes 
that the London city of refuge did to the distressed in the days 
of Sir Walter Scott’s hero in the Fortunes of Nigel. Here 
the king’s writ ran with exceeding difficulty, and the bailiff who 
came with legal process in his pocket walked with a stealthy 
step and slow that contrasted wonderfully with the rapidity of 
his movements in retreat. The Mud Island boy went in for 
Home Rule; and being, moreover, of monarchical proclivities, 
Mud Island had a king of its own. Dynasties small as well as 
great, however, die out, and the kings of Mud Island, like the 
Czesars of old, are now no more. The last of the line was called 
“ Jerry "’—tradition sayeth not what was his surname, or whether 
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he had one at all—and is said to have terminated his career rather 
abruptly in the convivialities which, more majorum, followed close 
upon his elevation to the royal dignity. With him passed away 
the last faint flickering of Mud Island glory. Even its very 
name is now almost a tradition, for with the death of its last sove- 
reign it was officially rebaptized, and became in reality an append- 
age of the city proper, which it has ever since peaceably con- 
tinued. 

Dublin is a city of a small population (not quite three hundred 
thousand), but it makes up for its meagreness in this respect by 
the number of its social distinctions. Overand above the artisan 
classes it would hardly be too much to say that there are almost 
as many classes as there are occupations in the community. 
Traders associate with traders, professional men with profes- 
sional men, and soon. Some traders are even disposed to draw 
a line of sub-division among themselves, and to narrow their 
social world to the members of the trade in which they them 
selves are engaged. This is especially the case with the mem- 
bers of what is called the “liquor interest’ in Dublin. The 
liquor interest is very strong and very wealthy, and of late years 
has, while other trades have been falling off, been growing both 
in wealth and importance. The late lord-mayor was a member 
of it, so is the present lord-mayor, and so also are the majority of 
the members of the corporation. It might, perhaps, puzzle an 
outsider to discover the special qualifications possessed by these 
gentlemen for occupying the position of civic rulers; but when 
you are told that each of them has two or three, or perhaps half 
a dozen, public-houses at his back, and that he has been a sub- 
scriber to the National League since the National League be- 
came a settled institution of the country, you are looked upon 
with a suspicion that you are either ignorant or something worse 
if you do not appear satisfied. For the Dublin liquor-dealer is 
not simply a liquor-dealer, he is a patron of Irish manufactures. 
The distillation of whiskey is the principal manufacture which 
the iniquitous legislation of past times allowed to exist in Ire- 
land, and he therefore considers that he is justified in regarding 
himself as one of the main props of Irish industrial life. The 
mere grocer does nothing but simply transfer such foreign 
commodities as tea and sugar from hand to hand, the draper 
is not much better, and the other members of the trading com- 
munity are severally too insignificant to be taken into account. 
The liquor interest stands, therefore, in a measure, alone. View- 
ing himself from this standpoint, and remembering that he rules 
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in the corporation and possesses a large share of the wealth of 
the city, and has often such a country-house as a prince might 
envy, we can hardly marvel at his sense of self-importance, 
or feel surprised that he should sometimes take up the tone 
of the dethroned landlord and speak of the liquor interest in 
somewhat the same way as that in which the latter used to 
speak of the “landed interest” in the days of his power. For 
mark what the liquor interest is doiag and has done. It oc- 
cupies some of the best houses in the city, it beats out all 
other interests hollow in the way it effects that consummation 
so devoutly wished for by shop-keeping economists—the putting 
money into circulation—it gives the largest subscriptions to 
religious and charitable purposes; and, to show the impartial 
manner in which it bestows its favors, it has restored, if not 
quite rebuilt, the two (now) Protestant cathedrals of Christ’s 
Church and St. Patrick’s, while it erected some years ago a per- 
fectly new house for the use of the Presbyterian community. 
When the time comes for building the new Catholic cathedral in 
Dublin there is no doubt but that it will maintain its reputation 
as a generous and cheerful giver. 

To what is called society proper he of the liquor interest, 
however, no matter what his importance, is never admitted. 
That is a sacred enclosure, inside the circle of which no person 
actually in trade is, as a rule, allowed to pass. Some considera- 
tion is shown to those who have retired from business, provided 
they have retired upon a good understanding with their banker, 
and they are graciously permitted to take a back seat or play 
the part of listener or appreciative spectator in the gatherings 
where Dublin fashion loves to exhibit itself. Though Dublin 
has no aristocracy, properly speaking, it has a substitute for one. 
The substitute consists of professional men as a permanent basis, 
strengthened by government officials of the better sort, with a 
few military men, of whom the numerous barracks in Dublin can 
always furnish a supply, as an ornamental fringe. This is Dub- 
lin society in the highest sense, and is the best that is to be had 
in the city, if we accept its own opinion of itself, ‘and the opin- 
ion very deferentially entertained of it by those who occupy 
more humble or more prosaic positions in life. Perhaps it is 
right, but in conceding that we are not conceding much. Be- 
tween military snobs and government officials, the natural grace 
and freedom of Dublin society have been destroyed or distorted. 
It has everywhere upon it the stamp of artificiality and sham— 
it seems, in fact, altogether a government affair. The mark of 
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the broad arrow is as clearly to be seen upon it as if it had been 
supervised and passed by some custom-house officer. The great 
attraction of the women of Dublin consists not so much in 
beauty of face or form as in their grace of manner and in the sil- 
very music of an accent which makes one, when they speak, think 
almost involuntarily of the Greek in which Sappho spoke and 
sang. They are as far as possible removed from being blue- 
stockings ; they do not pretend even to be intellectual in their 
tastes. They lack the piquancy, the individuality and power of 
repartee, of their southern sisters, and so too quietly, perhaps, 
let men whose vanity needs a bridle very often have their own 
way. By their passivity of character they have lost much of 
their native charm. It has exposed them to become the vic- 
tims of surrounding influences, and has straitlaced the beauties 
of the natural Nora under the corset of the formal and fashion- 
able Lesbia. Like the rest of the fashionable world of Dublin, 
they have bowed and bowed with unthinking heads to Dublin 
Castle until they have hardly a thought above it. Its thoughts 
are their thoughts, its ways are their ways; and in the dream of 
joining the crowds that go to its balls and levées they live and 
move and have their notion of a respectable being. 

We might linger long enough by the suburbs of Dublin, 
dreaming away the time as we sauntered by the sea at Clontarf, 
where more than eight hundred years ago, on the Good Friday 
of 1014, King Brian defeated the Danes, terminating on that day 
with his own life a war that had been going on more or less con- 
tinuously for over two hundred years, and in all probability sav- 
ing by his victory the British Islands from a permanent Danish 
supremacy. Or we might walk to old Glasnevin, and, sitting by 
the pleasant Tolka, endeavor, as we listened to the childlike prat- 
tle of the little river, to conjure up visions of the days when 
Prior and Parnell and Addison used to meet there together, and 
when the seva indignatio of Swift was often soothed by the ge- 
nial society of his friend Bishop Delaney, whose episcopal resi- 
dence still stands on the green rising ground that overlooks its 
banks. 


“ Where’er we tread is haunted, holy ground.” 


Or, going further, we might look in at the little graveyard, in an 
obscure corner of which, under a mound marked by a stone 
on which no epitaph is inscribed, sleeps all that is mortal of one 
who will always live in the affection and reverence of his coun. 
trymen. For here, it is said, Robert Emmet is buried. There 
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is a doubt about the matter, but we can easily believe that love 
might have selected a spot like this in which to lay the dust of 
one so dearly cherished. 

Far away is the great Hill of Howth, rich with legends and 
stories of heroic days, sleeping beneath its purple crown of heath 
in the light of the soft Irish summer, and at its foot the castle 
of the St. Lawrences, Lords of Howth, the doors of which are 
opened every day as the dinner-bell rings, according to a promise 
exacted from the owner of the time when the castle was visited 
by the celebrated Grace O’Malley, or Graun Uaile, the Queen of 
Connaught, on her return to Ireland from the court of Queen 
Elizabeth. Hither might we go and riot in beauty to our hearts’ 
content, while we listened to the waves as they broke in musical 
murmurs, like old and pleasant memories on the soul, against the 
rocks a thousand feet below, or gazed lazily across the bay at 
Dalkey Island, where the Monks of the Screw used to hold annual 
revel in the wild and witty daysof Curran and his contempora- 
ries. 

But let us return to the city. It isa beautiful city, as you 
may see, but it is not a city which an American or a man of 
American tastes would care for living in. It is a place for one 
to go to to take the air in, to breathe freely for a time and wipe 
off the dust of previous contests, in order to prepare for future 
struggles ; but it is not a place in which to stay. To the man of 
active mind it would prove a very Capua without any of the 
pleasures of the Italian siren. But there is a fascination about 
its people, a charm and kindliness of manner, which make one 
linger when he should not ; a home-like feeling in the tone of their 
voice which puts the stranger at once at his ease and makes him, 
before he knows it, “ one of themselves,” which may yield much 
pleasure and that few can resist. It is a beautiful city, but, think- 
ing of what it was as compared with what it is, looking over its 
lonely streets and listening to the sighs which seem to breathe 
through solitudes once peopled with the thoughts and presence 
of great men, its beauty seems no more a living beauty, but the 
beauty of a body that has lost its soul. 
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A PROTESTANT HERO. 


GASPARD DE COLIGNyY is the central figure in the dramatic 
struggle between the church and French feudalism in the six- 
teenth century. He is almost the only figure of the Reforma- 
tion that has escaped the honest iconoclasm of painstaking Ger- 
man historians and their English followers. Other leaders in 
the revolt have suffered eclipse. Henry VIII., Elizabeth, even 
Knox and Calvin, are now admitted to possess characters that 
somehow fall short of perfection. But Coligny stands out in re- 
lief from a background of imposing horrors, the one stainless 
actor in those sinister scenes. ‘“ ‘here is no one,” says his latest 
biographer, Mr. Walter Besant, “ in the long list of French wor- 
thies like unto the great admiral, worthy to stand beside him.” 
This sentiment strikes the keynote of Mr. Besant’s estimate of 
the character of the great Huguenot leader. If Mr. Besant, 
charming story-teller that he sometimes is, had constructed his 
heroes on the same principle that he applies to Coligny, he 
would hardly have met with the measure of success that has re- 
warded his literary labors. Perfection is likely to be insipid in 
fiction. In real life there never has been a statesman or warrior 
of whom it could be predicated. Even the best of them have 
some imperfections that bring them near the level of our com- 
mon humanity. Above all, there never was a period less likely 
to produce heroes of the Sunday-school order than the sixteenth 
century. It was a period of the clashing of creeds and systems; 
a chaos from whose foulness and confusion sprang new births, 
some lovely, some hideous, but all bearing marks of the deadly 
struggles and violent passions that produced them. To en- 
velop Coligny in a halo dimmed by no shadow is neither just 
to the man nor to the age in which he lived. But, indeed, 
as a history the work of Mr. Besant, like the works of most 
writers written from the same standpoint, is beneath contempt. 
It is interesting as a gauge of the intellectual training a 
large majority of our fellow-countrymen receive. Probably not 
a tithe of the most thoroughly cultured of them ever think 
of verifying their estimates of controverted events and the 
men who wrought in them by comparing the views of their 
favorite author or preacher with those of writers holding a 
brief “on the other side.” A Catholic who is ordinarily well 
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informed is much better equipped for the discharge of judicial 
functions in disputed historical questions than a Protestant who 
accepts the conclusions of his Froude or Macaulay or Motley 
as final, without troubling himself to examine the other side of 
the shield. An English-speaking Catholic, whether he will or 
not, must see both sides of a question. If he wishes to compre- 
hend the currents of thought that sway his fellow-countrymen 
he must be familiar with their literature, and for the most part 
that literature is intensely anti-Catholic. When he has made 
himself equally well acquainted with the opinions of Catholic 
writers he is certainly in a much better position for correctly ap- 
preciating the tangled incidents of the Reformation and the com- 
plex characters of the actors in it than if he confined his stud- 
ies within the narrow circle of biassed and partisan writers, and 
that, too, notwithstanding the obscuring influences of inherited 
prejudice. But what Protestant reader, when he is told by Be- 
sant that “there was no one like him [Coligny], not one, even 
among our Elizabethan heroes, so true and loyal, so religious and 
so steadfast, as the great admiral,” will take the trouble to find 
out what these Elizabethan heroes were whose truth and loyalty 
and religion came within measurable distance of the same vir- 
tues in Coligny? An examination of original sources would 
easily convince him that the heroes mentioned in the author’s 
sweeping generalization were about the most thorough-going 
scoundrels of an evil generation, and, if imbued with a sentiment 
of admiration for the great Huguenot leader, he would feel 
naturally indignant that the object of his veneration should be 
supposed to resemble Leicester, the murderer of his wife, or 
Essex, the plaything of a royal wanton, or Raleigh, the assassin 
and pirate, or Bacon, the mean and corrupt judge, or a hundred 
others not one of whom, with the single exception of Sidney, 
possessed a shred of loyalty or truth or religion. 

If we were simply reviewing Mr. Besant’s monograph it 
would be amusing to point out the glaring discrepancies and in- 
consistencies that bristle on every page, and for which, perhaps, 
a writer who would write in a tone of unmixed eulogy of the 
Reformation can hardly be blamed. To cite one instance, in ac- 
counting for the failure of the movement in France he says: 
“One great cause was the fact that the scholars and divines of 
France did not take part in the movement. On the contrary, 
they held themselves aloof or condemned it. While in England 
the great scholars and eminent divines all came over to the new 
faith, in France we see them either openly hostile or else indifferent.” 
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And a few pages further on we are told: “ Wherever in France 
a man was induced to think and read for himself, he came over 
from the opposite camp. It seemed, at the outset, as if ignorance 
and stupidity alone would remain in the old faith.” Ina rather in- 
teresting and picturesque description of Chatillon, the birthplace 
of Coligny, as it isat present, from which it would appear that the 
inhabitants lead a very contented if rather humdrum and drowsy 
existence, undisturbed by the march of progress, Mr. Besant 
says: “In that time, too, yon gray old building by the bridge, 
the Hétel Dieu, founded and maintained by the seigneur, was a 
college of free thought and noble learning. Thought and learning 
have been banished.” It would be interesting to know what kind 
of free thought the sour-faced Genevan ministers, who must have 
witnessed with pious satisfaction the dying agonies of Servetus, 
doled out to the young Huguenots of Chatillon. We fear if Mr. 
Besant, who is not theologically sound according to Calvinistic 
canons, had lived at the time and fallen into their clutches, his 
admiration for their free-thought teachings would have been 
considerably modified. To any one acquainted with the unlove- 
liness, nay, utter brutality, of English rural life the simple vir- 
tues and rustic happiness of the people of Chatillon will seem an 
adequate compensation even for the absence of a “college of 
free thought.” 

In this little town of Chatillon—Chatillon-sur-Loing—Gaspard 
de Coligny was born in the year 1517. His birth happened ata 
period of great prosperity for France. It was a zone of calms 
between two tempestuous eras. France, consolidated by the 
patience and vigorous though rough methods of Louis XI., had 
made marvellous progress under the benevolent sway of Louis 
XII., and its progress continued unchecked during the first years 
of his successor. The roads were free from brigands. The or- 
ganized bands of ruffians that had desolated farmyard and cot- 
tage were things of the past, and the horrors of the “ Reforma. 
tion” had not yet come. According to one of the many uncon- 
scious admissions of Coligny’s biographer, “ The sentinel stood 
on the walls, but he slept. The ploughman had returned to 
clear the fields; there was once more tolerable security for his 
crops; there was no necessity, save that of habit, for locking up 
the town-gates at nightfall. The religious wars had not begun. 
France was internally prosperous and peaceful.” 

Though the house of ChAatillon had never been on a level 
with the great feudal families that exercised more authority than 
their nominal sovereign in their vast domains, it had for genera» 
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tions held a position of great dignity and power in the southeast 
of France, and its importance was further increased in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries by alliances with the sovereign 
houses that dotted Vienne, Dauphiny, and the borders of Savoy 
and Germany. The Colignys had been to the front in the 
chivalrous enterprises of the middle ages. Some of them are 
found among the followers of the Emperor Conrad in the Holy 
Land, others are chronicled as first in the breach at the taking 
of Constantinople; and there were few of the struggles of this 
turbulent period in which the vigor of the race did not assert 
itself in domestic broils or foreign wars. And not only did 
it supply doughty captains in the English and Spanish wars. 
It was equally prolific of bishops, abbots, and abbesses. No 
generation passed without numerous Chatillons figuring at the 
head of priories and convents in the old duchy of Burgundy. 

The father of Gaspard had added much to the greatness of 
his house by his influence with Francis I., and above all by his 
marriage with Louise de Montmorency, the sister of the great 
Constable. Of this marriage there were four children born. 
Pierre, the eldest, died young while serving as page of honor to 
Francis I. Odet became famous as the Cardinal Chatillon 
Gaspard was made the head of the family either through the 
instrumentality of the Constable or because his tutor, Nicolas 
Bérault, thought he discerned in the second son greater capacity 
for action, a richer share of the qualities necessary to maintain 
and increase the power of a great feudal house, than in his eldest 
brother. Little did the tutor foresee that these qualities, exag- 
gerated and misused, were to level that proud house in the dust. 
Francis, the youngest, is better known by the name of his fief, 
D’Andelot. is 

The Catholic writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies have severely inveighed against the Chitillons for their 
apostasy, and not a few French writers of the present day have 
discussed their abandonment of Catholicism in the same spirit. 
Nothing could be unfairer than such reproaches. The young 
Chatillons were no more responsible for their religious errors 
than a young American would be, nurtured in a vague horror of 
popery in some remote New England village. Their tutor, 
Bérault, might have been one of those lukewarm souls, the pro- 
duct of the Renaissance, that Dante saw before entering the First 
Circle, who were neither for God nor for his enemies. He him- 
self never left the church, but, like many bright spirits of the 
time, he put religion aside, as far as it could be considered a 
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moral agent claiming to influence his actions. The friend of 
Budé and Erasmus, he possessed little of the spirit of the Renais- 
sance, except the ostentatious pedantry which was one of the 
minor evils produced by the mighty awakening of paganism on 
those of its followers whose learning was showy rather than 
deep. Nor could Bérault remain unaffected by the moral deca- 
dence that enfeebled the mental fibre of his fellow-scholars. The 
classical world, after sleeping for a thousand years, suddenly 
awoke to life, fascinating and bewitching the human race. Its 
influence pervaded all classes. The very corruptions, the ineffa- 
ble vileness draped in the seductive garb of Greek and Roman 
writers had an attraction for certain minds. The beauty of 
form dazzled their vision, and they accepted with indiscriminat- 
ing delight the good and the bad. Whatever had the classical 
stamp brought its own justification along with it. It would be 
vain to deny the obligations under which the modern world lies 
to the Renaissance, but undoubtedly its temporary effects were 
to enervate the moral sentiment of the sixteenth century, to 
spread the allurements of artistic sensualism, and to rend Chris- 
tendom asunder. 

Coligny’s tutor marched in the ranks of this moral and intel- 
lectual revolution. His mother, without abandoning the church, 
utterly disregarded its laws and teachings when they ran counter 
to her whims or her interests. “ Religion, in the mind of Louise 
de Montmorency, was a matter-of authority for the common 
herd, of private opinion for the well-born; according to Nico- 
las Bérault, the dogmas of the church were to be weighed and 
considered by scholars and accepted by the ignorant.” * 

The religious instruction of the boys appears to have been 
confined to sneers at priests and ridicule of the dogmas of the 
church. They could not help themselves. In the hands of an 
egotistic and self-indulgent teacher, careless of his duties to his 
pupils and to society, and a mother steeped in the indifferentism 
of the Renaissance, like Catherine de Médicis, Marguerite of Va- 
lois, and so many grand dames of the age, it was not surprising 
that the Chatillons should have felt rebellious and antagonistic 
to any influences likely to run counter to their passions. 

It was in keeping with the cynical and unscrupulous methods 
that moulded the education of the boys that one of them should 
be destined for the church he was taught to hate. Odet was the 
one selected, and, according to the bad custom of a bad time, he 
was made a cardinal at sixteen. Such a cardinal as Odet has 


* Besant. 
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never been seen since, except once when the church of France 
was punished for her slavish subservience to the state by the 
awful spectacle of a Dubois clothed in the Roman purple. 
Scarcely was he installed in his bishopric of Beauvais when he 
introduced his mistress, Elizabeth d’Hauteville, into the very 
sanctuary where he presided at the celebration of a Calvinistic 
Lord’s Supper. Until his open lapse into Calvinism his relations 
with this lady had been kept secret. But as soon as Paul IV. 
had deprived him of the purple he gloried in the shameful con- 
nection, and the good people of Beauvais were horrified at see- 
ing a heretical service solemnized in their cathedral, in presence 
of a cardinal in his robes, with a lady by his side about whose 
position there could be ne misconception, gorgeously attired—a 
veritable Scarlet Lady indeed! After a wayward and wretched 
career he took refuge at the court of Elizabeth, who treated him 
with the neglect which agents meet usually at the hands of sove- 
reigns when their days of usefulness are past. His ending was 
a melancholy sermon on the Nemesis that generally finds the 
priest who deserts his standard in face of the enemy. He 
died a year before the massacre of St. Bartholomew, miserable 
and neglected, poisoned, it was said, by his valet. 

For a young noble like Gaspard, the acknowledged head of 
his house and the lord of many vassals, only one career was pos- 
sible—that of the sword. Accordingly we find him brought to 
the court of Francis I. at the age of twenty-one by his mother, 
who had been appointed gouvernante of Jeanne d’Albret ; and here 
he met Francis of Guise, and between the two young nobles sprang 
that quick affection which was fated to have such a tragic ending. 

The Prince de Joinville, as Francis was then called, be- 
longed to a family that then and for a generation afterwards 
overshadowed all the great houses of France. Its heroic gran- 
deur was very little indebted to accident of birth: it was found- 
ed on brilliant services to the nation and the king. It continued 
to produce successive generations of mighty statesmen and war- 
riors until the daggers of assassins quenched the illustrious line 
in blood. René of Lorraine fought with the Swiss at Morat, 
and his brilliant valor was a principal factor in the achievement 
of the freedom of the cantons. His grandson, Claude, sought 
his fortunes in France with little but his good sword to rely on. 
With this and his illustrious birth, backed by personal grace and 
beauty, he won the hand of Antoinette of Bourbon. Nothing 
further was required to give him a footing in the court and 

army, which he strengthened by his irresistible valor and chival- 
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rous urbanity. Sent with troops to the succor of Leo X., he 
charmed the pontiff, as he charmed everybody. When the pope 
expressed his sense of the services he had received at Bologna, 
Claude replied: “ Your Holiness shall see whether I am of Lor- 
raine, if I ever have the happiness to draw sword in the church’s 
quarrel.” 

Well did he fulfil the pledge in many an ardent fray. But 
his impetuous zeal never degenerated into the savagery common 
in religious wars. When. ‘ten thousand German fanatics, after 
sweeping over Franconia, burst. into Lorraine and Burgundy, 
burning churches, slaying priests, and committing all those out- 
rages that marked the progress of the Reformation, Claude col- 
lected a small force, hurried to meet them, and drove them pell- 
mell into the village of Lupstein. Here they made a stand and 
galled his soldiers by a cross-fire from the houses and from bar- 
ricades hastily erected. His soldiers were falling in numbers, and 
he gave orders to set fire to the houses. But the shrieks of the 
victims touched the hero’s heart. He leaped from his horse and 
by his exertions saved more than four thousand at great risk to 
himself. He afterwards broke the strength of the fanatics at 
Chenouille, and for a time preserved France from the scenes of 
misery and murder that wereto be so common in the days of his 
sons. 

Claude transmitted his great qualities to his sons. In many 
qualities the sons outshone the father. The Maréchale de Retz 
says that near the Lorraine princes other princes appeared com- 
mon. If in some respects, if in simplicity and directness of pur- 
pose, there was a falling-off; if ambition, “that last infirmity of 
noble minds,” warped their inclinations and weakened the moral 
element in their natures, we must pardon something to the dizzi- 
ness of their elevation. They stood so high that it becamea 
necessity to lay hold of every prop that could support them. 
The Cardinal of Lorraine won all hearts by his noble bearing, his 
eloquence and learning. His diplomatic skill was the admiration 
of Europe. His enlightened protection of the arts attracted to- 
wards him the enthusiasm of scholars, while his generosity and 
charity had no bounds, and his name was mentioned with bless- 
ings in the homes of the poor and afflicted. 

But the flower of this robust stock was Francis. By the 
unanimous consensus of all enemies as well as friends, he was 
the greatest man of his time. ‘“ His consummate skill in war,” 
admits De Thou, “joined to his singular good-fortune, his rare 
prudence in the handling of affairs, would have made him regarded 
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as born for the ornament and happiness of France, if he had 
lived in times less stormy and in circumstances in which good 
government was possible.” No one was proof against the seduc- 
tive sweetness of his nature. His majestic personality, his gen- 
tleness and generosity, struck the imagination of every home 
in the kingdom. His presence in a village made a gala-day. 
Women rushed forward to kiss his hand or touch his mantle. 
The people of Paris made the welkin ring with shouts of “ Ho- 
sanna to the son of David!” on his arrival—words whose ap- 
parent irreverence were neutralized by the sentiment of love that 
dictated them. He was so frank, so sincere, that he seemed to 
incarnate the best spirit of the nation. He was as much of the 
people as if he had been born amongst them, and, as a conse- 
quence, he was strong because they endued him with their 
strength. Even the Huguenots forgot their hostility in his pres- 
ence; and, therefore, there is no marvel that Gaspard de Co- 
ligny should have felt the universal attraction. 

The friendship that sprang up between these two young no- 
bles was one of the most remarkable in history. In its purity 
and unselfishness it resembled that of David and Jonathan, ora 
page out of one of the chivalrous romances. They were both in 
the flower and fire of their youth, and worldly calculations and 
ambitious promptings had not yet come to dim the fervor of their 
affection. They were never happy out of each other’s company. 
They studied military tactics together in times of peace and 
fought side by side in times of war. Whatever hunting-party or 
festival witnessed the presence of one friend was sure the other 
was not far behind. They wore the same colors and dressed 
after the same fashion. In the campaigns which they made to- 
gether against the emperor the chroniclers of the time give 
many interesting instances of the perilous exploits of the two 
friends, and of the difficulty the old Duke of Guise and the Cor 
stable de Montmorency—the father of the one and the uncle of 
the other—had in keeping their heroic impetuosity within bounds. 
Francis saved the life of Coligny at the siege of Montmédy in 
1541. Ina spirit of bravado that forms a curious contrast to the 
caution of his military operations afterwards, Coligny rode al 
most up to the very ranks of the enemy and was met by a hail of 
balls, one of which wounded him in the temple. The Prince de 
Joinville spurred furiously to his side, and, after performing mira 
cles of valor, bore away his friend to a place of safety, stanched the 
wound, tore his scarf into bandages, and applied them to the head 
of Coligny. Even the rough soldiers were moved by the terror 
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and anxiety of one who never knew what fear was on his own 
account as long as his friend was in danger. There is a cruel 
superstition in some countries of Europe that whoever rescues a 
drowning man may expect to meet with some fatal calamity at 
the hands of him whom he has preserved. But the generous 
soul of Francis of Guise had no premonition that the friend he 
saved and wept over was to arm the assassin who cut short his 
bright career. 

How their mutual affection manifested itself in other daring 
feats, and how it gradually weakened until it changed to impla- 
cable hatred, cannot be told within the limits of an article. The 
dispositions of the two men were so antagonistic that perhaps 
the wonder is it should have lasted so long. They exhibited 
such sharp contrasts that one would suppose their antipathies 
would be constantly coming in collision. Coligny was close and 
secretive in his nature. Francis of Guise was as open as the day. 
The one was enviously jealous of the advancement of others, the 
other was generous even to his enemies. Coligny never made a 
friend even among his party. The love of the people for Francis 
of Guise amounted to adoration. When the two friends cam. 
paigned together, although Coligny performed many brilliant 
exploits, their lustre was lost in the overpowering splendor of 
those of his companion. Where Saul had slain his thousands, 
David had slain his tens of thousands. When, in 1552, Francis of 
Guise compelled the emperor, Charles V., to raise the siege of 
Metz with a loss of thirty thousand men, exciting the astonish- 
ment and admiration of Europe by his brilliant defence, the 
hatred of Coligny could no longer be repressed. It broke forth 
with cool malignity on the eve of the battle of Rentz in 1553. 
By the skilful manoeuvres of the Duke of Guise the enemy were 
drawn into a position favorable to a charge of cavalry. Consid- 
ering that success was certain, he allowed the young Duc de 
Nemours to take his place and venture his chance of winning his 
spurs. The charge failed, and the Constable,,who was in com- 
mand, declared that but for his nephew, Coligny, the battle was 
lost. The generosity of Francis of Guise in giving a brave 
young officer a chance of distinguishing himself was tortured by 
Coligny into something like cowardice. He declared that in the 
battle the duke had not been where he should be, and, by hint 
and innuendo, led the camp to understand that Guise’s conduct 
was due to regard for his personal safety. When these rumors 
reached the ears of the hero of so many fields his indigna- 


tion was unbounded. He met Coligny in the tent of the king 
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and demanded satisfaction. Coligny persisted in his accusa- 
tion. 

“ Ah! mort-Dieu!” shouted the duke. ‘Do not try to rob 
me of my honor.” 

“T am not trying to do so,” coldly replied Coligny. 

“You could not if you tried,” cried Guise, fairly beside him- 
self with rage. 

The admiral and duke, forgetful of the presence in which they 
stood, grasped the hilts of their swords and were drawing them 
when the courtiers threw themselves between them. The com- 
mands of the king forced them to embrace and forget, but their 
reluctant reconciliation did not disguise the enmity that was in 
their hearts. So ended the chivalrous friendship that promised 
such loyal results, leaving in the mind of Francis de Guise an 
animosity that found honest satisfaction on well-fought fields 
from which he returned victor, in Gaspard de Coligny a malevo- 
lent rancor that was afterwards to receive bloody gratification 
from the arquebuse of Poltrot. 

But Guise and Coligny were soon to be separated by causes 
more pregnant with disunion than camp rivalries or private en- 
mities. The awful shadow of the Reformation was beginning to 
loom over France. This is not the place to speak of the causes 
of the great revolution. But we may say that assuredly self- 
interest played a principal part amongst them. It was the mis- 
fortune of the church to possess immense domains in Germany 
which were a glittering prize in the eyes of covetous secular 
princes. Fortunately no such social system prevailed in France. 
The kings of France had nothing to gain by adopting the sys- 
tems of Luther and Calvin, and so Protestantism, which has 
never succeeded in any country unless when backed by the poli- 
tical authority of that country, failed in France. Another cause 
of its failure in France, as in Spain and Italy, was the extent to 
which education and enlightenment had spread among the peo- 
ple. Some authors are in the habit of writing as if the Spain 
and Scotland of to-day were the Spain and Scotland of the six- 
teenth century. The fact is that Spain and Italy then marched 
at the head of European civilization, closely followed by France 
and afterwards by England. They were as superior to half-bar- 
barous Germany and Scotland as Germany and Scotland now 
fancy themselves to be to them ; and as to Scandinavia and Den- 
mark, they were very little removed from savagery. The Re- 
formation had marvellous success among semi-civilized peoples, 
who were the slaves of a brutal lord, where the motto, “ Udi regio, 
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ibi religio,” prevailed in all its cynical shamelessness. In every 
country where the people had a certain modicum of freedom, 
where they had capacity to think and reason, the Reformation 
was checked at its outset. 

But still Protestantism started in France with great advan- 
tages. The interests of the crown were enlisted against it, but 
the interests of the great nobles were enlisted in its favor. Pro- 
testantism in France was simply a political weapon in the hands 
of the great houses of Chatillon, Rohan, and La Trémouille for 
recovering the independence lost in the struggle with the crown. 
The same miserable ambition that turned France into a charnel- 
house in the reign of Charles VI. was equally insolent and ag- 
gressive in the times of the Valois. <A military aristocracy, who 
believed that, with a suzerain in London rather than in Paris, 
they could misgovern their domains with more impunity, a dis- 
affected and profligate prince of the blood royal, a worthless and 
vacillating succession of kings, a court openly and shamelessly 
vicious, a timid and treacherous woman at the helm of state, 
Calvin spinning a web of intrigue over all France from his den of 
Geneva, where he had erected an inquisition more cruel than that 
of Spain, and was burning and breaking on the wheel such of the 
Reformers as went a step farther than himself in the path of re- 
form—all the conditions essential to the success of the Huguenots 
were present except one. The heart of the nation was sound, 
and all the learning and virtue of the country was stanch to the 
old faith. 

When Coligny returned from Spain, where he had been a 
prisoner for more than a year after the disastrous battle of St. 
Quentin, France was in a ferment. Which side the admiral 
would take was not long a matter of doubt. Neither he nor his 
brothers had received any religious training to speak of. His 
pride and ambition, tinctured with a slight leaven of hypocrisy, 
dictated his course. The Guises were omnipotent. The mili- 
tary chieftainship of a great feudal aristocracy was the only 
thing left that could gratify his inordinate lust of power. The- 
mistocles .could not sleep for thinking of the trophies of 
Miltiades. The splendid reputation of Francis of Guise galled 
him. 

Meanwhile the Reformation was making its progress in 
France by atrocities fully as fearful as those ushered in later by 
the Reign of Terror. Massacres were formally inaugurated in 
Béarn by Jeanne d’Albret. They culminated in the poisoning of 
the Catholic lords of Béarn by Montgomery and his German 
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reiters at the instigation of this horrible woman.* Imprisoned 
at Pau, after surrendering on a formal guarantee that their lives 
would be spared, they were invited to a collation, and by a foul 
crime an obstacle was removed from the path of the Calvinists. 
The laconic despatches written on the occasion may still be read, 
and are instructive. They show that Montgomery at first re- 
volted at the barbarous treachery, that the queen herself shrank 
from giving formal orders for its execution, and that her resolu- 
tior was finally determined by the advice of the reformed minis- 
ters bout her, couched in the Biblical style familiar to the tribe. 
Over every quarter of France the work of massacre and pillage 
“nt on. New modes of cruelty unknown to the Roman em- 
perors were invented in the interest of the Reform. Des Adrets 
4e his prisoners jump from the height of lofty towers or leap 

+ ivers, while his soldiers set fire to the dress of the women. 
«ae Huguenot captain’s favorite diversion was to cut off the 
e2rs of priests and wear them as a necklace, unrebuked in pre- 
“ne- of his commander. Others amused themselves by disem- 
Awelling priests, replacing the intestines with corn and making 
ie unhapr’ victims serve as cribs to their horses while still 
alive. Some were burned at slow fires, others tied to oxen and 
torn asunder. When Coligny surprised the town of Sully-sur- 
Loire, thirty-six priests were massacred with the usual attendant 
circumstances of savagery and torture. The Michelade of 
Nimes was not outstripped in horror by the Noyades of Nantes, 
and in many of its features bears a striking resemblance to the 
massacres of September, especially in its hideous and quasi-judi- 
cial regularity. The Catholics of the city were first imprisoned 
in the Hétel de Ville. Then they were made descend one after 
the other into the cellars of the church at midnight, where assas- 
sins armed with daggers awaited their approach. The butchery 
continued from eleven in the evening to six in the morning. The 
darkness of the awful tragedy was lit by the gleam of torches. 
The victims were flung into a well forty-two feet deep. No cir- 
cumstance of horror was absent from the scene. The blood 
overflowed the margin of the well, and for hours after the moans 
of some poor creatures could be heard from the depths who 
were flung in half-alive. Such scenes as these were common 
over all France. They do not palliate the melancholy reprisals 
afterwards exercised by the French people, but they certainly 
explain them. As long as men are men cruelty will beget 
cruelty. In the eyes of a certain school of historians the op- 


* D’Aubigné, Histoire Universelle, t. ter, i. v. ch. xix. 
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pressions of the French aristocracy excused the crimes of the 
French Revolution. Yet surely, bad as many of the French 
nobles then were, they did not bring a tithe of the calamities on 
the nation that covered it with ruin and massacre in the time of 
Coligny, Condé, and the other feudal chiefs of the Reformation. 

After Coligny had formally passed over to Calvinism he re- 
tired to his castle of Chatillon, and devoted himself to the or- 
ganization of the conspiracy that was to play such havoc with 
his country for more than a generation. Everything was favor- 
able to his hopes. He had soon his emissaries in every part of 
France. Agents from Geneva swarmed over the country, send- 
ing him tidings of the wonderful success of “the Religion.” 
They transmitted to him lists of great lords who were ready 
to take up arms in its defence. But both they and Coligny for- 
got one thing. The great lords did not hold the people in the 
hollow of their hands in France, as they did in Scotland or 
Germany. Much as the privileges of the people had been 
abridged by successive generations of kings, they were still 
sufficiently numerous to form a bulwark behind which the na- 
tion could organize a resistance to the oppression of prince and 
noble. The cities elected their magistrates, they had a civic 
guard whose officers were chosen by themselves, they could re- 
fuse to receive a royal garrison. They formed an invincible bar- 
rier against the advance of Protestantism, though deserted by 
their nobles and hampered by the lukewarmness of their kings. 
In the words of a Protestant writer, it was the people of France, 
not the court, that proscribed Protestantism. Coligny bided his 
time. Nothing was to be gained for his cause during the life- 
time of Henry II., who towards the end.of his reign treated the 
Huguenots with a rigor that amounted to cruelty. If he did so 
we must remember that Calvin was threatening to let loose his 
Genevan rabble on the south, and on the east hordes of German 
fanatics were constantly crossing or threatening the frontier. 
Henry was an indifferent king and a bad Christian, and such a 
man will be little scrupulous about the means he will employ to 
meet an impending danger. His death by a spear-thrust at the 
hands of the Huguenot Montgomery—whether by accident or 
design will never be known—saved the Calvinists from grave 
danger, if not utter ruin. 

Then came the accession of Francis II., and Coligny’s oppor- 
tunity seemed to be at hand. But the death of Henry had not 
weakened the power of the Guises. The young king was but a 
name. Even the influence of Catherine paled before the au. 
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thority of the Guises. They had become the centre of a great 
party. Coligny did not stir out of his castle except to attend a 
meeting of Huguenot gentlemen at La Ferté, where he promised 
his followers the support of Elizabeth, and where, according to 
De Thou, a proposal was entertained to assassinate the royal 
family and the Guises, but was rejected by the majority on the 
ground that its execution would bring odium on their cause. 

But the meeting at La Ferté was a prelude to the Conspiracy 
of Amboise. The chief mover in the plot was a gentleman 
named La Renaudie. Banished from France for forgery, he had 
found an asylum at Geneva, then the common resort of all the 
criminals of Europe, where a frank acceptance of the doctrines of 
Calvin was considered amply sufficient to condone the crimes of 
the forger and the assassin. His zeal made him the intimate 
friend of Calvin and Beza, with whom he concerted the details of 
the conspiracy. Being allowed to enter France through the 
favor of Francis of Guise, whose ruin he was meditating, he 
travelled over the kingdom, everywhere combining the scattered 
Huguenots and preparing them for the rising. In an interview 
with Condé at Blois he received the sanction of the prince, and 
everything pointed to the successful capture or slaughter of the 
Guises and the royal family, when, in an unlucky hour for the 
conspiracy, he made a Huguenot lawyer named Avanelles, whose 
house in Paris was the headquarters of the party, a sharer in the 
secret. At first Avanelles was delighted with the part assigned 
him in the plot, but the day after the dangers of the enterprise 
filled him with such terror that he rushed to Blois and disclosed 
the affair to the Cardinal of Lorraine. At first the Guises could 
hardly believe that a mere felon like La Renaudie could foment 
such a conspiracy, but further disclosures convinced them that he 
was only an instrument in more powerful hands. These revela- 
tions compromised Condé and Coligny, and—singular to say— 
even the queen-mother herself. The Guises were equal to the 
emergency. They removed the king to the strong castle of Am- 
boise, and published a royal edict granting a general amnesty to 
theconspirators. When the Huguenots marched on Amboise, ex- 
pecting to surprise the king, they found the Duke of Guise pre- 
pared to meet them. La Renaudie was slain, and the plot stifled 
in the blood of its contrivers. Such of the conspirators as sur- 
vived the conflict were executed with great barbarity, and the 
visit of Catherine and her ladies to the scaffolds to feast on the 
agonies of the victims adds a new element of horror to the scene. 
The weakness and treason of Condé and Coligny are almost as 
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repellent as the vindictive cruelty of the court. After exciting 
the Huguenots to revolt they meanly abandoned them to Cathe- 
rine, thus securing their own safety. 

The edict of pacification did not satisfy the Huguenots. It 
certainly granted more privileges than a new church, suddenly 
springing into existence in the midst of a Catholic society whose 
destruction it made no secret of hoping to accomplish, might 
aspire to, At this very time the penalty for saying Mass in 
Geneva was death. The Huguenots had the logic of their con- 
victions. The Mass is idolatry ; break the altars! The priest is 
an idolater; kill him! France was now becoming habituated to 
scenes of the most ferocious cruelty. Letters come from the 
baillis all over the south and west, filled with details of the de- 
molition of churches, the murder of priests, and the outrages on 
women. The bailli of Blois writes that thirteen of the youngest 
nuns in one convent have been stripped naked and. distributed 
among the ministers. “And truly there are so many of such 
things that if they remain unpunished worse will come of it.” 
Francis II. died in 1560 and was succeeded by Charles 1X. at 
the age of eleven, and if ever the proverb, “ Woe to the land 
whose king is a child!” was to receive its fulfilment it was dur- 
ing this most unhappy reign. Up to this the Calvinists had con- 
fined their excesses to sporadic outrages, often met by brutal re- 
taliation on the part of the Catholics. Petty seigneurs from their 
picturesque castles on the Rhone issued forth to sack a convent 
or pillage a farm-house—acts for which Coligny and his party 
might disclaim responsibility when their interests demanded it. 
But now the time was ripe for an organized revolt against the 
crown and nation. The spark that lit the conflagration is known 
in history as the “ Massacre of Vassy.” 

The Duke of Guise on his way to Paris turned aside to visit 
the Dowager-Duchess of Bourbon at Vassy. The Calvinists of 
the neighborhood were holding service in the grange next to the 
church. This they had a perfect right to do according to the 
terms of the edict, though their prudence in intoning their psalms 
next door to the Catholic church while Mass was being cele- 
brated, in a town burning with religious animosity against them, 
may be doubted. The pages and lackeys of the duke flocked ' 
to see the strange ceremonies. A mob of townsfolk gathered 
around the door. All the conditions necessary for a riot were 
present. A few shouts of “papists,” “idolaters” from the 
Huguenots, a few stones thrown, and it was in full fury. The 
duke rushed from table to learn the cause of the fray. He re- 
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ceived a blow of a stone on the head when he reached the door 
of the grange. Maddened by the attack on their chief, his fol- 
lowers pursued the Huguenots with fury. They were joined by 
the mob. More than sixty of the Calvinists perished. The Duke 
of Guise asserts that he did everything possible to man to stop the 
carnage. The humanity that marked every incident in his career 
refates the imputations which some Protestant historians charge 
on him of having incited a massacre at Vassy. On his death-bed 
—a death-bed so beautiful as to have moved Guizot to one of his 
finest bursts of sympathetic eloquence—he declared that the mas- 
sacre of Vassy took place in spite of him. “I defended myself,” 
he declared, “I did not attack ; and when my people took arms on_ 
seeing me wounded, [ did all I could to restrain their anger.” 
If the character of Francis of Guise were not sufficient to refute 
the calumny it would be disproved by the words of the historians 
who were most hostile to his house. De Thou, Lacratelle, and 
Anguetil declare that in the affair of Vassy he was blameless. 
But the massacre of Vassy, in the words of Milton, 


“ Let loose the sword of intestine war, 
Soaking the land in her own gore.” 


The Huguenot chiefs had made all their preparations. They 
committed the most infamous treason against their country by 
agreeing to surrender the strongest military positions in the 
north of France to England in return for succors in money, men, 
and ships. Vidame, the agent of Coligny, went to the court of 
Elizabeth and obtained from that perfidious princess a large 
supply of troops in return for the actual surrender of Havre and 
the promised restoration of Calais on the triumph of the cause.* 
Coligny’s official position as admiral gave him control of the 
coast of Normandy. Heused it to admit the English into Havre 
and Dieppe. No blacker act of treason is recorded in history. 

Even a brief reference to the events of the war that ensued is 
impossible. Condé was elected general of the rebels in virtue 

* The suffressis veri and suggestio falsi have been favorite weapons of certain historians 
for the last three hundred years. Althongh Mr. Besant is not a stranger to these useful aids to 
misrepresentation, he sometimes has recourse to something stronger—shall we call it disingenu- 
ousness ? Thus he states that “ Elicabeth of England offered to send an army if Calais was re- 
stored. When she saw that no FPrenchkmcxz would give up that place again, she still sent 
en and money.” 

The following is the fourth article of the treaty between Elizabeth and Condé : ‘ Aussit6t que 
le 208 sera en Liberté et que la paix aura &é rétablie en France, le prince remboursera 4 la reine 
lasomme de 140,000 6cus, ef lai remetira la ville de Calais et le territoire gui en depend” 
(Worbes, Vice of Public Transactions in the Reign of Elizabeth, 1740, 2 vols. in folio), The 
tseaty is also referred to in several of the letters of Coligny to Elizabeth. 

Such perversions of truth are very common in Froude, Motley, and Macaulay. 
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of his royal blood, but the real commander was Coligny, and on 
him rests the responsibility of the failure and success of the ope- 
rations. In almost every battle in which Guise commanded vic- 
tory perched on the Catholic banner. Coligny, though at the 
head of the most warlike aristocracy in Europe, never won a bat- 
tle. This is one of the wonders of these campaigns. The admiral 
was constantly beaten, and yet he was as strong after defeat as if 
he had gained a victory. The solution of this mystery is found 
in causes that almost extenuate the crime of St. Bartholomew. 
After every defeat he had only to retreat to the Rhine or the 
Channel, and his army was filled with savage reiters from Ger- 
many, of the calibre of those who sacked Rome under Bourbon, 
or disciplined English troops supplied by Elizabeth. This was 
what rendered the French people frantic. They saw their faith 
and nationality being torn from them by less than a seventeenth 
of their number, aided by Lutheran fanatics and their hereditary 
enemies.* 

Beaten in every battle in which Coligny commanded, the 
remnants of the rebel army, Huguenots, English, and Germans, 
were driven in disorder into the city of ,Orleans. Guise had 
trapped the traitors at last, and the capture of the final refuge of 
the Calvinists was to restore peace to the distracted land. On 
the eve of the assault he addressed his soldiers, sternly forbidding 
them to pillage the city or offer violence to the inhabitants, and 
then proceeded to meet his wife, who, according to her womanly 
and sacred custom, was coming to prefer a request for gentle 
dealing with the conquered enemy—a request to which her gen- 
erous husband had never been inattentive. Instead of the state- 
ly and majestic lord the Duchess of Guise was longing to em- 
brace, a pallid and blood-stained figure met her view. Many 
plots had been formed for his murder and failed, but the assas- 
sin’s bullet had reached its aim at last. “Ah! my God!” was 
the wife’s despairing cry, “I have slain him.” 

Thus was the noblest life in Christendom cut short by the 
bullet of a vile assassin. We wish we could reproduce the pic- 
ture of that saintly and glorious death. Hostility was dumb in 
its presence. Huguenot and Catholic for a moment forgot their 
enmity in ,admiration of the great leader whose heroism was 
never stained by harshness to a fallen foe. 

But there was one acrid and malignant heart that did not 
forget. “I think,” wrote Coligny, “his death the greatest good 

* A document published at Lyons, 1561, De 4a Quotte of Feux des Protestants, puts the 
number at a seventeenth ef the population. 
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that could happen to this kingdom and to the church of God, 
and particularly to myself and to my house.” The unmanly ex- 
ultation of the admiral over the destruction of one who had been 
his bosom-friend and who had saved his life at Montmédy is 
more hateful than even his complicity in the crime. Of this 
complicity very few historians of any standing have ever doubt- 
ed. As to his moral complicity, it is acknowledged even by his 
most energetic defenders. The assassin Poltrot, the true type 
of a fanatic, “stern to inflict and stubborn to endure,” claiming 
with his dying breath that he had been divinely inspired to do 
the deed, never varied in his assertion that he had been solicited 
by the admiral to commit the crime, and that Theodore de Beza 
exhorted him “to execute the enterprise which M. |’Admiral 
proposed to him ; because he would take away a tyrant from the 
world, by which act he would gain paradise.” Even Sismondi 
concedes the participation of Coligny, and justifies him by ap- 
pealing to the “spirit of the age.” “In our actual ideas,” he 
says, “ we cannot conceive how a great man, one of the most vir- 
tuous and religious men that France ever possessed, should have de- 
scended to so base and criminal an action.” Thereare historians 
by whom the spirit of the age is always invoked to palliate the 
crimes of the leaders of the Reformation. When the wickedness 
of Catholic historical characters is brought to the bar we very 
seldom hear of the “spirit of the age.” A tithe of the evidence 
that convicts Coligny has been deemed sufficient to brand the 
memory of Mary of Scotland for ever. 

But the Huguenots were not long in reaping the fruits of the 
crime of Poltrot. A succession of battles, massacres, and trea- 
sons led to the peace of St. Germain in 1570. The Hugue- 
nots had been routed everywhere: at St. Denys, where the 
death of the Constable is cynically noted by Catherine: “His 
majesty owes much gratitude to the Constable for ridding him 
of his majesty’s enemies, and to his majesty’s enemies for rid- 
ding him of the Constable”; at Jarnac, where Coligny was near- 
ly captured and the brave but dissolute Condé was slain; at 
Monconcour, where the admiral was wounded and lost eight 
thousand men. But the war appeared interminable. The bases 
of supply of the Huguenots were behind the Rhine and in Eng- 
land. The ranks of Coligny, decimated on one day, were filled 
as if by magic the next. Neither skill, nor valor, nor victory 
could save the unhappy peasants of France from being harried by 
the brigands with whom Coligny inundated the country. Let us 
remember this when gazing on the closing scene of his life. 
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The treaty of St. Germain made the Huguenots for a time 

all-powerful at the court. ‘We had beaten our enemies,” ex- 
claims Monluc in natural irritation, “again and again; but, not- 
withstanding, they had such good credit with the king’s council 
that the edicts were always to their advantage. We won by 
arms, but they won by those devilish writings.” But no amount 
of toleration that left the national church standing would have 
satisfied the arrogance of the Calvinists. Coligny visited the 
court and was received as a conqueror. Caressed by Catherine, 
himself and his followers loaded with honors and money by the 
king, everything seemed within reach of his credulous vanity. 
His aim was to withdraw Charles from the influence of his mo- 
ther and direct the national policy in whatever channels he wish- 
ed himself. He threatened to renew the civil war if his plans 
were rejected. Fora long time Catherine was ignorant of the 
plotting that was going on between the king and the admiral. 
When she learned it her rage was boundless. This weak old 
man, who had been as wax in her hands, had nearly succeeded in 
hurling her from the power which was as the breath of her nos- 
trils! But the event showed that Coligny was no match in in- 
trigue for Catherine de Médicis. His confiding ambition served 
but to expose his party to extermination and his house to ruin. 
' The triumph of the Huguenots was to be emphasized by the 
marriage of Henry of Navarre with the daughter of Catherine 
on the 18th of August, 1572. Crowds of Huguenots kept pour- 
ing into Paris. They demeaned themselves with as much 
haughty insolence as if they had entered a conquered city, and 
stirred the rooted hatred of the populace to fury, Were not 
these the men who had so often threatened to pillage the capital, 
and was not the wealth they bore on their persons the spoils of 
plundered churches and abbeys? There is no need to trace the 
day of St. Bartholomew to the plots of statesmen and politi- 
cians. On that day the mob of Paris glutted the vengeance it 
had been nursing for twenty years. 

But the death of Coligny was due to an odious woman who 
trembled for her power, and a son who saw in him the murderer 
of his father. If young Henry of Guise had remembered that 
father’s words on his death-bed, forgiving his assassins and im- 
ploring that none of them should suffer for his death, it would 
have been better for his fame. When Catherine forced from her 
son his consent to the death of the admiral, the Duke of Guise 
proceeded with a band of followers to put it into execution. 
They forced the Hétel Bethésy, where he lodged. The events 
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that followed were sufficiently dramatic to require no aid from 
the theatrical ornaments which rhetoricians are so fond of lavish- 
ing on such tragedies. His words on meeting his enemies were 
simply, “ What do you want, gentlemen ?”"—words quite too tame 
to suit the requirements of the historical muse. The occasion 
demanded, when Besme prepared to strike, that he should utter 
some such eloquent remark as, “ Young man, respect my age,” 
according to one chronicler ; or, “ You should respect my white 
hairs. But do as you will; you can only abridge my existence 
for a little,’ according to another; or, “ Young man, stain not thy 
hands with the blood of so great a captain,” according to a third. 
Besme and his followers fell on him and covered him with 
wounds. “Is he dead?” cried the Duke of Guise, who had re- 
mained in the court. For answer the body of Coligny was flung 
out of the window. “And so,” says Tavannes, “ it gratified the 
eyes of the son whose father he had slain.” But not all the great 
services which Henry of Guise afterwards rendered France can 
efface the dishonor which that gratification has left on his 
memory. 

The rabble stripped the corpse, loaded it with blows, and 
flung it ignominiously into a stable. “Thus,” says the courtly 
Brant6me, who never could see a fault in prince or noble, no 
matter what party he belonged to—“thus did the Greeks, who 
were less valiant, formerly bluster around the body of Hector 
dead ; thus do we see the most timid animals exult in the desert 
around the body of the dead lion. Those also who feared this 
great admiral, and who with bent head bowed before him, blus- 
tered and triumphed very arrogantly around this poor trunk.” 

There were some present who were perhaps actuated by dif- 
ferent memories. Some may have been struck by the prophecy 
long current in Paris, uttered by a monk at the stake when the 
admiral utilized his classical reminiscences at Angouléme, in 1569, 
by tying Catholics to fagots smeared with sulphur and fashioning 
living flambeaux after the manner of Nero: “Remember Jeza- 
bel, the persecutor of the prophet. You, too, shall be thrown 
through a window and dragged to the gibbet ; and you shall suf- 
fer, living or dead, all the outrages and cruelties you now exer- 
cise on the servants of God.” 

Meanwhile the tocsin ushered in the baleful work of St. 
Bartholomew, and deeds were being done only paralleled by the 
storming of Rome by the Lutherans under Bourbon, or the mas- 
sacres with which the Calvinists had already purpled every cor- 
ner of France. 
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KATHARINE, 
CHAPTER XLI. 


IT was late in tke afternoon when Dr. Norton reached Bos- 
ton, and, being tired, hot, and dusty from the train, he went into 
a hotel near the station to refresh himself with a bath and dinner. 
A party of men in blue came in and established themselves near 
him when his meal was nearly over. He was dividing his atten- 
tion between a dish of strawberries and an evening paper, and 
paid no heed to the new-comers until one of them approached, 
and, touching him on the shoulder, saluted him by name. 

“You here, Norton, and in this rig, when all the rest of us 
are putting on regimentals? I thought you were in the navy, or 
the antipodes, or both?” 

The speaker was a tall, fair-haired young fellow of seven or 
eight and twenty, who had recently abandoned his desk in the 
paternal banking-house for a place in the volunteer ranks. 

“ So I was until last January,” said the doctor, rising to shake 
hands. He glanced as he did so at a mirror close by, in which 
were reflected at full length his own London-made suit of gray 
tweed and Mason’s well-fitting uniform. “It does look suspi- 
ciously unpatriotic under the circumstances, but I am on my 
way home to exchange it for something of this sort,” laying his 
hand on the other’s sleeve. ‘“ The regimental tailors seem to 
have done their full duty by you.” 

“ Bother the regimental tailors! ”’ said Mason, looking at. him- 
self in the glass with an amusing and amused complacence. “I 
went to my own man’ and ordered my toggery myself. Nice, 
isn’t it? I haven’t felt so well dressed since I was a shaver and 
wore a coat made out of my mother’s red flannel petticoat on 
Fourth of July and general training-day. Why do you go home? 
Why not come along with us?” 

“ So I would if my parents did not regard me so much in the 
light of an Isaac whom they are about to lay on the altar. I 
wanted to start from here, but it seemed a little rough, after hav- 
ing been away so long already, not to give the last days to my 
father and mother. I have been at home for the last six weeks, 
though, and begin to find my resolution getting shaky again.” 
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“Better come along with us. Withrow is our regimental 
surgeon, but he thinks there is going to be some tall fighting this 
summer, and would be glad of more assistants. Come over to 
the other table, where the rest of the fellows are. You know 
most of them, I fancy. At all events, you must remember my 
old crony, Isaac Cohen, who went off to Leipzig half a dozen 
years ago to study music. He came back last fall and has been 
all the fashion, but he dropped his fiddle and the symphony he 
was writing, and is a high private in the —th like myself.” 

“ The —th is Louis Giddings’ regiment, isn’t it?” 

“Yes ; he is captain of our company.” 

“T want to see him to-night, if possible. I am just through 
my dinner, and I thought now would be as likely an hour as any 
to find him at home.” ‘ 

“ No,” said Mason, looking at his watch; “he is living on the 
other side of town, and would be leaving for the armory by the 
time you could get there. Go up along with us and you will be 
sure of him. We get off at this hour to-morrow, and to-night is 
the last general rendezvous before starting. We have had some 
West-Pointers to drill us, and they say we do them credit.” 

As he finished speaking they turned toward the other table, 
where Norton recognized several acquaintances. They were 
nearly all young, unmarried men, one a mere boy of eighteen or 
twenty, and, though an occasional speech reflected what might be 
taken as the anxiety of mothers or sweethearts, none of them ap- 
peared to entertain any serious forebodings. Soldiering was sim- 
ply a new experience, war a sport which would vary agreeably 
the usual monotony of business or professional life. Possibly 
some of this lightness of heart was assumed to cover deeper feel- 
ings, but most of it came from sheer want of reflection and love 
of novelty. When the thinning-out of the gay ranks set it, men’s 
moods took on a soberer hue. Little Isaac Cohen, beside whom 
Norton walked to the armory after dinner, and who was gushing, 
as usual, in the way which made intimates of his own sex regard 
him very much as they would have done a nice girl, came back 
from Big Bethel before the summer was over with a wound 
which dashed for ever his ambition as a virtuoso of the violin; 
and Mason, who was on his other hand, never returned at all. 
But no shadow of coming events colored their thoughts at pre- 
sent. 

Louis Giddings, with whom his friend was not even able to 
exchange salutations before the business of the evening began, 
was apparently in a graver frame of mind. His face, the doctor 
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thought, as he had now and then a chance to observe it closely, 
looked at once serene and serious. He fancied he would have 
divined his motive for enlisting, even unaided by a chance word 
or two which Mason dropped concerning him. 

“ He did not like the notion of being our captain,” the young 
fellow said in speaking of the way in which his company had 
been formed, “but he found there was no way to resist manifest 
destiny. We all wanted him and no one else, and he had to give 
in. There seemed to be a general feeling that when so many of 
us are going in just for a lark,a man who would keep out of it 
altogether if he could—I mean, if he did not look at it so seri- 
ously, as a sort of duty a fellow owes his country and soon—is the 
best one to take the lead. I don’t think he has tried to enlist a 
soul, but he was on hand himself from the word go.” 

“ He is a tremendously good fellow,” chimed in Cohen. “I 
never knew him until lately, but he makes me think of the middle 
ages and all that sort of thing. You know what I.mean—when 
people took themselves and everything else in dead earnest and 
weren't ashamed of it.” 

“There was always something of that about him,” said Nor- 
ton, “ but I don’t recall it as the first thing to strike one. It may 
have been the secret, though, of the curious attraction he had for 
so many of us.” 

“Yes,” said Mason, “ you could always get down to bed-rock 
with him, if you had an inclination that way ; but, if he liked you 
at all, his angles did not protrude too abruptly. I think both 
peculiarities are a little more accentuated than they used to be.” 

“Ts he on the Chronicle still?” 

“No; he dropped journalism after he returned from abroad, 
and began to practise at the bar. He has done famously, too. 
He earned a reputation that would do credit to an old lawyer by 
a speech he made in a case he conducted last winter. It seems 
half a pity to run the risk of wasting him in a scuffle like this. 
He stands as good a chance of being picked off by an unlucky 
bullet as any of us, and there can’t be many men of his age who 
would not be less of a public loss than he.” 

A couple of the party, who had been walking somewhat in 
advance, happened to be stopped on a curbstone by a heavily- 
laden cart which took some time in passing, and Mason’s last 
remark caught the ear of one of them. 

“You are speaking of Giddings?” he asked, half over his 
shoulder, and addressing Dr. Norton. “That is a piece of 
Mason’s hyperbole which needs to be discounted heavily. Gid- 
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dings is simply a case of personal magnetism, as little to be ac- 
counted for on any rational basis as the question of why one 
woman attracts you rather than another, or why a particular 
Strain of music takes your ear. As to ascribing him all sorts of 
supereminent qualities, it is unmixed nonsense. What man of 
sound judgment, beginning his career here, of all places in the 
world, would have handicapped himself, as he has done, by enter- 
ing the Catholic Church ?” 

*“ There is something in that,” said Mason, “ but I doubt if it 
amounts to much, after all. I look on that particular whim as 
one phase of a many-sided nature, which will pass in due season ; 
and meantime, when a man of his calibre tells me he has looked 
thoroughly into a matter which I have not paid the least atten- 
tion to, my native modesty, which must have struck Wilson 
often as excessive, hints to me that I am not called upon to judge 
and condemn him out of hand.” 
 - “Wilson is an infernal idiot!’ he went on when the others 
were well in advance again. “It did me good to give him that 
little dig. He pleaded on the other side in the case I was speak- 
ing of just now, and made a stupid blunder which threw it bodily 
into Giddings’ hands. He went as far as he dared, afterward, 
toward insinuating personal prepossession in Judge Winthrop, 
before whom it was argued, and farther than he will care to go 
again in a hurry toward getting into hot water for it.” 

They had reached the armory by this time, and further con- 
versation was suspended. 

The tone in which Captain Wilson had spoken was specially 
offensive to Dr. Norton, whose old affection for his friend time 
and absence had done nothing to diminish; but his judgment on 
the fact with which it acquainted him was not unlike that of the 
speaker. He had himself been making steady progress toward 
a conviction diametrically opposed to that which Giddings had 
embraced. He was not a vulgar atheist, flaunting his opinions 
in an obtrusive manner, having, indeed, some strong views as to 
what good taste required in that regard. But he had reasoned 
his way to them in a manner and with a deliberation which sat- 
isfied him that they were sound, and to learn that the man whom 
he respected and liked above all others had gone over to what 
he esteemed the party of retrogression and superstition gave 
him a sufficiently unpleasant revulsion of feeling. That passed, 
however, the instant he saw his friend again, and in the interval 
that elapsed before they could address each other he had ac- 
counted for the fact in a way he found satisfactory. 
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“It is Kitty’s work, of course,” he said to himself, smiling at 
some of his recollections of the pair. “She must have taken the 
plunge she has been threatening for years, and he lends himself 
to it to give her pleasure. They will both come back to dry 
land again the wiser for their wetting. A man will go a long way 
for the woman he loves, but that would be a hair’s-breadth too 
far for me.” 

His thoughts thereupon reverted to his own wife, whom he 
had left that morning in a grief as unaffected, and as temporary, 
as her other passions. Distance renewed that glamour of en- 
chantment which he sometimes fancied her continual presence 
had a tendency to lessen. It had been her fortune always to con- 
jure up phantom possibilities which never took on reality, to 
suggest to the imagination more than she was able to render to 
the heart. Norton’s experience with her was by no means 
unique, but that was a fact which he could not be aware of. He 
knew only that although he had won her so recently he had not 
suffered overmuch in leaving her, and regretted it now for both 
their sakes, accusing himself of insensibility and not her, as he 
had sometimes inwardly done when near her—of failing in some 
essential quality which he could not define, but whose lack he 
felt. 

He had not sought Louis Giddings with any special intention 
of speaking of her, but now that he was near him he found him- 
self speculating more than he had done of late on the nature of 
their early relations to each other. As he knew her better he 
had ceased to believe that she could have been the cause of the 
lasting trouble which had marred so many years of his friend’s 
life. Hehad never had more tangible grounds for supposing that 
she had been so than his recollection of the effect he produced 
when he delivered Crawford’s message some five years before, 
and the sickening apprehension which had blended with and 
tarnished the expected joy of his own marriage day. No suspi- 
cion of the actual truth had ever crossed his mind, and his wife’s 
ready explanations banished those that threatened to take root 
there. Now, as the haunting recollection persisted in recurring, 
there came with it the memory of the scene which had half-un- 
manned him when he left her, and it seemed to him that both of 
them had been defrauded in that it had not done so altogether. - 

“ Poor girl!” he thought, “the fire that is in her would melt 
anything but a stone. And yet I took myself for something 
softer than that, too. She may have hit him hard, as she says. 
I suspect she would have done the same by me if—” 
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He stopped short there, and promised himself to write her a 
letter before he slept. 

He found, however, when at last the men who left the ar- 
mory with them dropped off and their talk became more per- 
sonal, that he had an odd reluctance to introduce the subject of 
his marriage, even when it would have been naturally led up to 
by his friend’s reference to Katharine and the baby-boy from 
whom he was about to part. He was going to pass the night at 
their house, and the thought crossed him that there would be 
plenty of time to tell his news, if he did not decide in the end to 
withhold it altogether for the present. They had reached home, 
in fact, and Mrs. Giddings had come down and spent half an 
hour or so in chatting with them, and then Louis and she had 
gone up into the nursery to pay the customary visit, which they 
excused themselves for not omitting on the ground that it 
would be the last for a time indefinite, before the full absurdity 
of his delay dawned upon him and made him resolve to end it. 

They had been sitting in the library around a table on which 
there stood a drop-light covered with a pale, tinted porcelain 
shade. Books and papers were scattered about, and a desk 
which stood open reminded him to ask for writing materials be- 
fore he was left alone. But he did not begin his projected letter 
at once. The atmosphere of contented, peaceful domesticity 
which surrounded him recalled some of his own early dreams of 
what home-life should be, and again he found himself growing 
sentimental and self-reproachful. He drew from his breast- 
pocket a case containing a miniature of his wife which he had 
had painted while in London. He had seldom looked at it since, 
partly because this was their first separation, and partly because 
the picture, though an admirable likeness, had never pleased 
him. The painter was a man celebrated among his brethren of 
the craft for the skill with which he caught the more subtle 
characteristics of his sitters; and though Norton, not knowing 
this, had selected him almost at hazard, he had been struck by 
the way in which the miniature had renewed his own earliest 
impression of the face it reproduced. As he reopened it now 
the same experience was repeated, and he laid it down beside 
the desk with an impatient shrug, and shut his eyes a moment 
to recall more vividly the more agreeable mental image of her as 
he saw her last. 

He had dated his letter and written a line or two when Louis 
Giddings re-entered. 

“ Don’t let me disturb you,” the latter said, throwing himself 
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down on a lounge at the opposite side of the table. “Finish 
your writing and then tell me how the world has been going 
with you since we parted.” 

Dr. Norton pushed away his paper. 

“‘ My letter can wait,” he said; “at best it can’t be sent be- 
fore to-morrow, and I don’t feel quite up to writing it just now.” 

“You don’t distinguish yourself as a corregpondent,” re- 
marked Giddings. “The last letter I had from you was posted 
at Yokohama upwards of two years ago. It reached me in 
Rome, and I answered it from there. What have you been do- 
ing since?” 

“ Studying the yellow races in the treaty ports for the most 
part. There must be something beastly bad about our postal 
service! Do you mean to say that a letter I sent you from 
Shanghai last December never came to hand?” 

“I never saw it. Were you stationed long at Shanghai?” 

“ Off and on about six months in all. I forwarded my resig- 
nation from there.” 

“ You went ashore often, of course,” said Giddings, rising on 
his elbow. “I wonder if you ever ran across an old friend of 
mine who says he must have gone there for his sins.” 

“Crawford? I owe him the least tedious hours I spent in 
the city; and if I had listened to him and half a dozen other 
Englishmen, I should have settled down to make my fortune, as 
they are doing. I concluded that I would rather do without one 
than get it by wasting my best years in China.” 

“ He is well and prosperous, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, but heartily tired and bound to leave as soon as he 
thinks he can afford it. We talked about you tolerably often.” 

“ He sent me no message?” 

“ The usual ones, of course.” 

Both men dropped into a silence which Dr. Norton was the 
first to break. 

“T met another friend of yours on shipboard as I was on my 
way home from Hong Kong. Crawford, who came on as far as 
that from Shanghai, partly on business and partly to see me off, 
introduced us just as the boat was leaving.” 

“Who was that ?” 

“Mrs, Burton Lloyd.” 

Giddings looked blank and unresponsive. Evidently the 
name had no associations for him. 

“I don’t remember Mrs. Burton Lloyd.” 

Dr. Norton laid his hand on the miniature-case with a ges- 
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ture unobserved by Giddings, who was nearly flat on his back, 
with his hands clasped under his head. Apparently Norton had 
been about to pass it silently across the table, but thought better 
of it. 

“She is hardly the sort of woman whom one forgets, either,” 
he said, retaining the picture beneath his palm. 

“Possibly “you misunderstood Crawford. She may be a 
friend of his, but I am quite sure that I never heard of her be- 
fore.” 

_ “I did not learn the fact from Crawford, but from herself. I 
have a likeness of her here which I don’t think much of, but 
which will probably recall her to your memory.” 

Then, as the other half-rose again and put out his hand to 
take it, he added, “ I thought you might have known her by that 
name. She was a Miss Lawton before her marriage.” 

Louis Giddings fell back’on the lounge, the hand he had ex- 
tended striking the edge of the table heavily as he did so, as if 
the life had suddenly gone out of it. 

Emotion of some sort Norton had felt certain of producing, 
and had ascribed his own curious reluctance to bring the subject 
forward to that expectation. But up to this moment he had per- 
sisted in assuring himself that he anticipated nothing greater or 
other than such a natural surprise as he had observed in Craw- 
ford at the moment of his meeting Mrs. Lloyd—the sort of feeling 
with which any one might learn of the continued existence of a 
person long accounted dead. Under different circumstances 
there might possibly have been something more than this ex- 
pected where Giddings was concerned, but it could not be sup- 
posed that a man who had been and still evidently was so much 
in love with his wife would be seriously affected by any tidings 
which recalled an outlived attachment. But it was not surprise 
which was most visible in Giddings’ face, though that also had 
flashed across it. He looked, Dr. Norton thought with a quick 
professional instinct, as though he might be on the point of death 
from heart disease. His professional instinct went no farther— 
he felt unable either to offer him assistance or to speak. For the 
horror, the spiritual recoil and loathing, which made themselves 
felt as the chief element of the silent agony he witnessed, struck 
to his own heart a conviction of his wife’s worthlessness which 
refused to admit itself as sudden. He seemed to have known 
from the first instant of their acquaintance what as yet he could 
not strictly be said to know at all. He ground his teeth and 
cursed his own folly inwardly before it occurred to him to ask a 
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question. He felt, as he said long afterwards, as if the bottom 
had dropped out of the universe, and he were hanging from no- 
thing above a void. 

It was Louis Giddings who recovered himself first. He rose 
to a sitting posture after a long silence, during which neither 
had many thoughts to spare for the other. His face had lost its 
grayish pallor and looked composed, though still somewhat rigid. 
He took up the picture, which Norton had dropped in the middle 
of the table, and gave it a hasty glance. Norton looked up, and 
their eyes met. 

“TI know her,” Giddings said in a low voice. “ Why do you 
carry her picture?” 

“ She is my wife.” 

The words, and the look on his face as he uttered them, re- 
minded Giddings of a child who expects a heavy blow and in- 
stinctively puts up his arm to ward it off. Norton was literally 
cowering under the dread of what might be coming. The other 
paused almost imperceptibly. His eyebrows rose a little, and 
then the ghost of a smile flickered about his mouth. 

“Hardly, Dick! I am sorry to rob you of that treasure, but 
I must. She is my wife.” 

“Good God! And Kitty?” 

“Don’t!” said Giddings, wincing like one who has been 
touched upon an open wound. 

After a while the broken thread of talk was taken up again, 
and again it was Louis Giddings avho resumed it. 

“T don’t see my way through this at all,” he began. “Of 
course, before offering myself to Katharine, I took every means 
in my power to verify the message you may remember bringing 
me from Crawford some years ago. He wrote me that he got 
the information from her mother—and, short of a burial certifi- 
cate, which was unattainable, I thought no evidence could be 
more satisfactory than that. He did not tell you who she was?” 

“No; I noticed that he was overwhelmed with surprise at 
seeing her.” 

“ And when did you learn her identity and her knowledge ot 
me?” 

“ Five minutes after our marriage, when she signed her name 
in the register. I was idiot enough to make no inquiries which 
would have led up to it beforehand, but what I heard of her 
before we started, and the fact of Crawford’s consigning her to 
my care in the quality of a friend of his, seemed enough at the 
time—at least in addition to such information as she was good 
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enough to volunteer, Possibly I should have been sufficiently 
idiotic to go on even had I doneso. I knew nothing of her, you 
may remember, except that I thought you seemed rather moved 
when [ notified you of her death. I must have mentally identi- 
fied her as the cause of some serious trouble to you, but I was 
not likely to hit on this one.” 

“It was a hideous thing to own to, but I have not waited 
until now to be sorry that I kept it secret. She must have 
spread the report of her death, I suppose. I always thought 
that would be a part of her scheme.” 

“It was a bad move onher part if she made it, since it appears 
to have cost her a fortune. That is her tale, at least, and her re- 
gret was so genuine that I never had any misgivings on that 
score. God knows,” he went on, with a sort of suppressed rage, 
“that I had plenty of another sort from the moment I laid eyes 
on her accursed face, but I might have had the same if I had 
watched her from her cradle. What motive could she have had 
to abuse her mother’s mind to that extent ?” 

“Two at least. She might naturally suppose that it would 
come to me in course of time through that channel, and dam up 
one very obvious source of danger. She would also be likely to 
desire that all home communications should be broken off out of 
a pious regard for the peace of mind of the other man whom she 
swindled into marriage.” 

“ He did not know of your existence, then?” 

“ Probably not—certainly nat in the capacity of a legally-mar- 
ried husband. Oh!” he went on, answering the question in Nor- 
ton’s eyes, “she is an artist in her way, and immensely careful 
about her stage properties. A scandal, or an elopement, or even 
the absence of a decent bandage over the eyes of the special dupe 
she has on hand, would gall her pride, which is more difficult 
than her virtue. For that reason I have sometimes doubted 
whether I might not honestly have dispensed myself from believ- 
ing any of her statements for which I had not independent evi- 
dence. But your experience of her must be very unlike mine if 
you have not sometimes run against a hard edge of truth in her 
and recognized it, if only by the ugly wound it made. I certain. 
ly married her, and have never seen good reason to doubt that I 
had the honor of precedence in that line. She left me under 
that impression when her desire for safety as well as her per- 
sonal pride would naturally have counselled an explicit statement 
to the contrary.” 

“ T don’t understand.” 
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Giddings went into a succinct account of the circumstances 
attendant on his marriage and the confession volunteered him 
afterward. 

“She blundered stupidly,” he ended, “in writing me at all. 
It would have been so much easier and safer to have decamped 
without a word that I found myself obliged to accept her self- 
accusation as genuine,’ 

The two men looked at each other silently a moment, and 
then Norton put out his hand. 

“I had been envying you, rather,” he said, with a sickly effort 
at a smile, “ but I see the sting she gave me was not quite unique. 
You have felt that venom, too.” 

“God curse her!” he broke out a minute later. “ What dif. 
ference can it make to you at all? If she turned the iron in you, 
that is over and done with long ago. You have known since 
what it is to love a pure woman and be sure of her. I can drop 
her into the place where she belongs, but I can’t drop the hideous 
recollection with her.” 

“It will pass,” said Giddings. There was a light in his eyes 
and a smile about his lips which made the other groan. “I don’t 
presume to offer you any consolation. I know what you suffer, 
having been through it. I think myself that I am in a rather 
better plight than you, even though the sole redeeming feature 
in your case is the deadly one in mine. Some goods no fate can 
rob us of.” 

He rose as he spoke, and stood with his back against the 
chimney-piece, looking down upon his friend. In another in- 
stant Norton also rose. 

“ Don’t let us be fools,” he said. “There is something more 
practical to be done than talk. You are obliged to start to-mor- 
row night, of course. My own departure I must put off until 
later. I take it for granted you will not tell Kitty for the pre- 
sent—I don't see any reason why she should ever be told at all. 
I will go with you to-morrow to put things in train to relieve 
you of the load I have saddled on you.” 

“ To take the preliminary steps for a divorce, you mean?” 

“ Assuredly. The chances of war may carry you off, and 
there are some things which must not be left to chance. You 
have Kitty’s future and that of your child to safeguard.” 

“ That is easily arranged. I shall make some verbal alterations 
in my will to-night. Beyond that there isnot much that I can do.” 

“You mean that you will defer it until after your return? 
For how long have you enlisted?” 
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“ For the war.” 

“Don’t put it off, then; the risks for Kitty are too great. 
Our joint testimony to the facts will be data enough to begin on, 
and additional affidavits must be easily procurable from Hong 
Kong. Montreal will be the proper field of operations, I sup- 
pose. She is there at present, and is a British subject.” 

“Do you want to take criminal proceedings against her? I 
am at your service in that case, either as witness or as prose- 
cutor.” 

“ Certainly not ; what have I to do with her except to cut her 
off as a poisonous excrescence? I should have thought my 
meaning must be obvious enough. I don’t understand why you 
did not seek a divorce years ago. She was not so utterly out of 
reach that you could not have proceeded against her by gprs. 
the necessary inquiries at the time.” 

“Years ago I thought it a filthy mess, and had the same dis: 
gust at owning to have been in it which you experience now. 
At present it is impossible for another reason. Neither Katha- 
rine nor I can entertain the idea of profiting by a divorce. We 
knew already that our parting to-morrow might be final—we 
shall know now that it must be.” 

“ You will have the cruelty to tell her?” 

“How can I avoid it? Suppose me to be shot in the first 
battle—can I leave her with the possibility that she may learn 
the fact and my present knowledge of it when I am not at hand 
to soften the blow as far as may be?” 

Dr. Norton reflected for a moment. 

“ Yes,” he said, “I see the necessity. What I don’t under- 
stand is your reluctance to take at once the obvious steps to free 
yourself. It must come to that in the end, and if begun at once, 
and carried on in Canada with all possible precautions against 
unnecessary publicity, it might perhaps be accomplished before 
your return, and no awkward questions ever arise as to the 
cause of your absence.” 

“Tt cannot be accomplished at all. Has no one told you that 
we are both Catholics?” 

“ What has that to do with it?” 

“Everything. Divorce, with freedom to remarry, is forbid- 
den by the divine law, which we accept as binding on our con- 
sciences.” 

“Divine law? Is that a euphemism for ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny?”’ 

Giddings colored painfully and for a moment made no an- 
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swer. When he did speak it was in a voice somewhat con- 
strained. 

“If you see fit to put it that way. It does not occur to me to 
doso. The fact, in so far as she and I are affected by it, remains 
the same under whatever name is given it.” 

“You mean to say that you will let this harlot come between 
you and the woman you love, that you will let her rob your 
child of a name, and for a whim, an outworn, obsolete folly such 
as that? God! I did not believe any sane man could sink his in- 
telligence to quite that level—least of all you!” 

“See here, Dick,” said Giddings, putting his hands on his 
friend’s shoulders, “I understand your feeling and am at no sort 
of loss to comprehend your thoughts. We know each other well 
enough to speak plain truths and listen tothem. Take this one 
for granted. Men play at belief sometimes, but when it comes-to 
the test no man tears the very heart out of his body for a whim. 
If I sacrifice myself and her I do it with my eyes open, counting 
the whole cost, and feeling to its last pang the full bitterness of it 
to us both. But I know her through and through, God bless 
her! and I will not belie either of us by pretending to find room 
for hesitation concerning our mutual duty. To part now is pos- 
sible, but only because neither she nor I could endure the 
thought of parting for eternity.” 

Again they looked silently into each other’s eyes for some 
brief space. 

“ T have seen the same phenomenon before,” Dr. Norton said 
at last, “ but never under the same conditions or in the same de- 
gree. Finding it in you I must needs respect it, but I neither 
sympathize with nor share it. The most obvious thing to say 
about it is that it is going to make my own course a little more 
difficult than I hoped it would be.” 

They parted for the night a few minutes later, each feeling in 
his own way the need of solitude, and the heavy strain of what 
had passed. 


CHAPTER XLIL 


RICHARD NORTON, coming down rather late the next morn- 
ing, found that his hosts had just preceded him into the break- 
fast-room. He had passed a wretched night, during whose first 
hours sleep had been impossible in spite of physical fatigue. It 
was only as dawn began to announce itself on the edge of the ho- 
rizon that drowsiness at last overtook him and offered a brief re- 
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spite from his miserable thoughts. As he dressed himself the 
traces they had left behind in haggard eyes and newly-furrowed 
lines were plainly visible. It seemed even to him, always less 
observant of himself than of his neighbors, that he had aged per- 
ceptibly within twelve hours. 

Louis Giddings, too, was very pale, but seemed otherwise un- 
altered. His glance followed Katharine, and lingered on her 
when her own was turned away, but Norton was perplexed by 
its expression. He felt ‘unable to determine from it whether his 
resolution of the night before had been reconsidered, fulfilled, or 
was simply waiting for its time to come. 

His study of Katharine was more satisfactory, for it convinced 
him that she was still in blissful ignorance. She looked very 
young and very innocent, he thought—not much older than she 
had done on the day, which came back involuntarily to his memo- 
ry, on which he had first mentioned to her the name of the man 
who sat opposite her now, and of whose child she was the mo- 
ther. He was not certain that she did not look younger still, 
since the eyes which smiled serenely at him had lost that wistful, 
searching, and yet baffled look which used sometimes to give her 
the appearance of premature and melancholy age. She could 
hardly be more than twenty-two now, he reflected—her life was 
all before her yet. It would be a too atrocious cruelty to plunge 
her also into the gulf, the only innocent victim except her child— 
innocent even of the folly which was, after all, the heaviest accu- 
sation that either he or Giddings could justly lay to their own 
charge. Serene and peaceful as she seemed, it was still evident 
that the grief of the approaching: separation was constantly pre- 
sent to her mind. She had plainly done nothing more than acqui- 
esce passively in her husband’s verdict as to his duty to his coun- 
try, and would have been overjoyed had his conscience permitted 
him to take another view. Such, at least, was Dr. Norton’s con- 
viction as to her mental attitude, though he admitted that nothing 
in her actual speech lent it any special weight. 

Presently she rose to leave the table, making as she did so 
some playful reference to her baby, which had not yet been put 
on exhibition, and promising to bring him down when his morn- 
ing toilet should be made. 

“You have not told her?” Norton asked when she had gone 
up-stairs. 

“I have had no opportunity. We were out together before 
breakfast, but the street is hardly the place one chooses for 
a communication of that sort. It cannot be delayed much lon- 
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ger, but I dread it.” He sighed heavily as he stopped speak- 
ing. 

“ Be advised, and delay it altogether.” 

Giddings shook his head, but said nothing. 

“ Delay it, at least, until I can make some further effort to un- 
tangle what seems to me a very lame and crooked story. I havé 
been lying awake all night over it.” 

“T have been through that mill before you. What can have 
occurred to you, do you suppose, with which I have not tried to 
cheat myself a thousand times already? You think there is no 
certainty that I did not occupy relatively to Lloyd the position 
I suppose you to occupy toward me.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because the absence of all vestige of a motive forbids the 
supposition. What woman would blacken herself in such an un- 
necessary and hopeless fashion unless the tale were true? It 
seems to me that the fact of her having done so is the very best 
thing I know about her. To tell the truth,” he said, flushing a 
little, “I always felt sure she had for me the feeling that passes 
with her for love, and wanted to make things as easy as she 
could for me by showing me how little I had lost.” 

Norton ground his teeth and muttered an execration. 

“It never occurred to you, then, that she might have read 
you well enough to foresee that the more horrible the filth she 
plunged you into the less likely you would be to call attention to 
it? Yet that is precisely what happened.” 

Giddings paused, apparently to turn over the suggestion in 
his mind. It was evidently a new one to him. 

“ How long have you known her?” he said at last. 

“ About five months, during which I have been with her al- 
most daily.” 

“ You have had a better chance than I to judge her. Our 
whole acquaintance did not cover much more than half that 
period. Has she struck you as sufficiently subtle to hit upon 
such a scheme?” 

Norton made no immediate answer, and presently Giddings 
went on again: 

“It is plain she has not. She is bad enough as it is, but that 


-would argue a malignity, a cold-blooded calculation and ingenu- 


ity, which I don’t believein as a part of her temperament. It 
is useless for you to try to assume my burden, old fellow. It is 
very good of you, but it can’t be done.” 

“TI did not offer that as anything more than a suggestion, 
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though I believe it a plausible one. As to subtlety, a chance 
inspiration sometimes does duty for it with the dullest people 
I have ever met. I noticed last night that you said she left you 
under the impression that she was your wife. Did she not posi- 
tively say so?” 

“If she had taken that pains I fancy I should have felt less 
confident about the fact than I do. She did what was tanta- 
mount to it in assuring me that I was free to act as though she 
were dead. What precise evidential value would you feel in- 
clined to attach to any statement she might make where her in- 
terests or her safety are concerned?” 

“That is neither here nor there. What I want to get at is 
this: You seem to think that she was—fond of you and afraid 
of Lloyd. If your first supposition is correct, why should 
she have left you? Unless Lloyd were her husband, what special 
grounds for fear could she have had where he was concerned? 
To me she always declared that she tolerated him at first and 
detested him afterward.” 

Giddings smiled. ‘“ What else did she tell you? Lloyd is an 
unknown quantity to both of us. I think it likely that her fear 
of him was a much more insignificant factor in her motive than 
her desire for the money and position he could give her. She 
said so plainly, and I think she told the truth. I was nothing but 
a boy, not out of college yet, and with my career to make un- 
aided. If she had not been in absolute need of a husband at the 
time I fell in her way, | am persuaded I should never have been 
in just the box I am. I was infatuated with her, I don’t deny, 
and thought I wanted to marry her; but, left to my own devices, 
I would have waited until I was in better shape to do it. 
Lloyd’s claims, whatever they were, she would probably have 
found means to dispose of had she seen sufficient reason for so 
doing. And as to your first difficulty—" Hestopped and shrug- 
ged his shoulders. “Czsar or Antony, what great difference do 
you think it makes to creatures of that sort which one of us it 
is? What they seek is their own pleasure, and all they dread is 
open shame. They are ready to throw themselves at the head of 
Octavius into the bargain, if only he will excuse them from his 
triumph.” 

He pulled out his watch and regarded it with a sigh. 

“Do you see the hour?” he asked. “ And besides the one 
thing I have to do, there are a dozen others which must be seen 
to before starting.” 

_“Make me your deputy wherever you find it possible. I 
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can't stand coming back here under the circumstances, but I 
will be at the station to see you off, and shall take the night train 
north afterwards. Meanwhile there are some few details which 
I must ask you to give me in writing.” 

“ Be warned!” Giddings urged as they clasped hands in 
parting some minutes later. “ Don’t risk an interview with her 
at present. You will gain nothing which cannot be secured 
some other way, and may lose what you will regret hereafter.” 

“ You think it might be the part of wisdom to adopt your old 
plan of quiescence?" Norton answered, a note of bitterness in 
his voice which had not until now been audible. “There are 
some tempting things about it, I can’t deny, but unfortunately I 
am not able to divest myself of certain old prejudices which re- 
gard the welfare of my neighbor.” 

Giddings reddened even to the roots of his hair. 

“T deserve that—above all from you. For God’s sake, don’t 
give me reason to regret it more bitterly than I do already!” 

Dr. Norton looked him rather curiously in the eyes. 

“Of what do you think me capable?” he asked. “I was not 
cast in the same mould as you.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





A FRENCH “LIBERAL CATHOLIC’S” VIEW OF 
LIBERALISM AND THE CHURCH. * 


THE coming general election in France will be the most 
important chapter, perhaps, in the history of the republic, for it 
must decide whether the conditions of the Concordat, already 
violated in principle, shall be entirely abrogated, or whether 
they shall be readjusted in such a way as will secure the church 
from further molestation. In other words, the whole social order 
is at stake; the true issue is between Christianity and infidelity, 
and does not affect France alone, but Christendom. 

By a singular anomaly each of the two camps is occupied 
by two parties between which the differences of opinion are 
great enough to preclude the probability of union. The Radi- 
cals, on the one side, have declared a war of extermination 
against the church. Like the demoniacs of old, the very name of 


* The Liberal Catholics; The Church and Liberalism since 1830, By Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu. Paris, 1885. 
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God throws them into a fit of rage; their leaders are avowed 
infidels, their followers embrace all the Communists, priest-killers, 
and incendiaries of Paris and such kindred element as the pro- 
vinces may supply. They are preparing the ruin and destruc- 
tion of France by anarchy. But though their flag is red, they 
hoist it in the name of Liberty, and the unthinking multitude fail 
to read under this sacred word the more fitting one of License. 
In the same camp, yet exchanging glances of distrust and hatred, 
are the Moderate Republicans, well-meaning temporizers, who 
foresee the dangers that threaten their country, and who, know- 
ing that their allies are by far worse than their adversaries, yet 
hope, by half-concessions, to keep them within bounds. They 
are undecided as to the question of separating church and state, 
they don’t quite see how they could improve upon the terms of 
the Concordat, or whether it would be wise to cancel that com- 
pact; so they propose, vaguely, to agree upon some policy which 
will guarantee freedom of conscience while opposing c/lericalism, 
“which, under the mask of religion, is really a union of all the 
factions hostile to the republic.” 

In the opposite camp we find under the general designation 
of “ Clericals” all Frenchmen who have or make a semblance of 
having any respect for religion. The name is of comparatively 
recent use and scarcely fits all to whom it is applied; nor do 
these form a party hostile to the republic, as alleged. In former 
years the church party proper was styled the Ultramontanes 
to distinguish it from the Gallicans—Catholics also, but who 
claimed certain privileges or liberties for the Gallican Church. 
While the Gallicans, as a whole, did not represent a political 
party, the Ultramontanes were thoroughly identified with the 
Legitimist party. These faithful adherents of the fallen Bourbon 
dynasty were certainly hostile to the republic, as they had been 
to the empire and to the constitutional monarchy of Louis Phi- 
lippe; but they were not a faction. They did not disturb the 
peace of their country. They were faithful to their God and to 
their king, and stopped at no sacrifice to show their fidelity. 
Their name will go down to posterity, despite the sneers of their 
adversaries, as a rare example of a virtue but little cultivated in 
this progressive age. When Henry V. died the Legitimists were 
relieved of their oath of allegiance. Neither the Orleans princes 
nor the would-be representatives of defunct Imperialism had any 
claim upon them, and rather than support either they would glad 
ly rally round the republic; but if they have buried in the grave 
of the last of the Bourbons the political hopes cherished by them 
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during half a century, no death, no human event, can relieve them 
of their allegiance to their church, and they cannot lend their 
hands to the triumph of infidelity. The Legitimists, therefore, 
are hostile to the republic only in so far as the demagogues who 
wish to control her strike at their dearest and most sacred rights. 
They have no candidate of their own, no pretender silently pre- 
paring a coup-d'¢tat, no illusions left; they are, therefore, the sur- 
est allies a truly patriotic republican could desire. 

The case is entirely different with the Imperialists and Or. 
leanists. They have hopes and aspirations, avowed or covert. 
Their allegiance to the republic must ever be the subject of sus- 
picion. Their past offers no guarantees. To confound them 
with the Legitimists under the common appellation of Clericals is 
afarce. The Orleanists have never shown much devotion to the 
church. As for the Imperialists, if to persecute her could serve 
their ends they would not hesitate. Under a Christian republi- 
can government they would side with the infidels. 

Near these parties, and affiliated with neither, yet, like them, 
called Clericals by many, is another group, the Liberal Catholics, 
intent on bringing a reconciliation between the church and the 
republic. They love their country too well not to see the dan- 
ger that threatens it and not strive to avert that danger. Their 
dream is that which, after the revolution of 1830, inspired such 
men as the ill-fated Lamennais, Lacordaire, Montalembert, and 
other generous-minded Catholics, who hoped that by making cer- 
tain concessions to modern ideas the church would be greatly 
benefited. The first efforts of those eloquent men were not un- 
successful, but they soon realized the danger of compromises and 
innovations in matters of religion. Deaf to the voice of warning, 
Lamennais persisted and was lost; the others stopped in time and 
bowed before the superior wisdom of Rome. Modern society 
has progressed at a terrible pace since that time, and one asks 
himself what concessions could be made that would satisfy it, 
and how much authority would be left the church after she has 
made them. 

The views and hopes of the Liberal Catholics are very ably 
set forth in a book just published: Zhe Liberal Catholics: The 
Church and Liberalism since 1830, by Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. 
The author deals in a dispassionate and argumentative manner 
with the problems of the day, and meets victoriously the oft-re- 
peated charge of Catholic intolerance as contrasted with Protes- 
tant liberalism. He asks whether Christianity “under its most 
ancient and widespread form—the church which still counts the 
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greater number of believers—is or is not compatible with liberty 
and the new order of society.” This question, one of the great- 
est of our time, he thinks will continue to be agitated during 
many generations to come, although on both sides the spirit of 
intolerance flatters itself with the thought that it has settled it in 
the negative. We American Catholics must fully agree with 
Mr. Leroy-Beaulieu that liberty and Catholicism are not antago- 
nistic ; the “ new order of society” will require elucidating: ere 
we can safely say the same concerning it.. Here he remarks 
that among those Catholics who hold, as do the unbelievers, but 
for opposite reasons, that this incompatibility exists,a mode of 
demonstration is much in favor which he cannot accept as suffi- 
cient. This is demonstration by means of texts and examples 
borrowed from all periods of history and from ecclesiastical au- 
thorities—bishops, learned doctors, popes, and councils. While 
these examples and texts—provided they be properly authenti- 
cated—have a real importance, they do not always possess a de- 
cisive value. They may be good proof for the time to which 
they belong, but not for other times. Admitting that they 
prove the past, it does not necessarily follow that they also prove 
the future; they might establish the theory without proving the 
practice. A religion, in fact, as any living: thing, accommodates 
itself practically with its surroundings, even though it remains 
immutable in principle. 

But however easy the adversaries of all reconciliation be- 
tween the church and modern society may find it to accumulate 
texts in proof of their thesis, and even though these texts should 
admit of no other interpretation, but be as categorical as authen- 
tic, one fact would greatly diminish their value in Mr. Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s eyes: it is that, with a little patience and industry, one 
may just as easily collect a formidable array of analogous sen- 
tences, of judgments as categorical and not a whit less hostile to 
religious liberty, coming from those sects which, rightfully or 
not, are reputed the most respectful of the rights of conscience, 
from those even which people affect to consider the mothers 
or nurses of political liberties. He proceeds to show that the 
Roman Church is far from having the monopoly of intolerance. 
If every church which, at some time or other, rejected liberty of 
worship and tolerance of error must be declared incompatible 
with modern civilization, then Eastern orthodoxy, Episcopal 
Anglicanism, and Protestantism in all the inexhaustible fecundity 
of its sects should be proscribed. Nay, as well might Chris- 
tianity in its entirety, all religions, in fact, be included; for, 
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upon this principle, your only logical liberal would be he who re- 
jects every form of worship. 

Our author goes on to show that if any sect has failed to 
prosecute “heresy and blasphemy,” it is only such as never had 
the power to prosecute. “ Everywhere, even in those countries 
that are celebrated as the classic cradle of political franchises, in 
Holland and in Switzerland, in England and in the United States, 
in republics as well as in monarchies, the most cultivated and 
most passionate for liberty among Protestant peoples have, under 
the influence of their clergy and theologians, inscribed in their 
constitutions Draconian laws against the heterodox; sometimes 
excluding them entirely from the territory of the state, at other 
times restraining them arbitrarily in the exercise of their form 
of worship, or reducing them systematically to a sort of civil 
helotism and treating them as pariahs unworthy of public trust. 
It was thus with the Episcopalians of Great Britain and the 
Presbyterians of Scotland, with the Puritans of New England 
and the Gomarists of Holland, with the Calvinists of Geneva 
and the Lutherans of Sweden. In most Protestant countries 
liberty of worship—notably the emancipation of Catholics—is of 
recent date, and when this right was wrested from it Evangelli- 
cal pietism compensated itself by substituting to the intolerance 
of the law another not less vexatious and provoking—social in- 
tolerance. 

“ Singular though it may seem, the Catholic states in Europe 
have been for the greater part the less tardy in suppressing all 
religious distinctions in the laws and in the manners and cus- 
toms, while in America it was a state with a Catholic origin— 
Maryland—which first proclaimed absolute liberty of worship.” 
The truth of the remark about “ social intolerance "—intolérance 
des maurs is the comprehensive French expression used—will 
strike any one in this liberal-minded community of ours who is at 
all an observer of the ways of the world. 

Mr. Leroy-Beaulieu meets the possible objection that in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the laws restrictive of reli- 
gious liberty in most Protestant countries were directed against 
the Catholics as political adversaries, feared as enemies of the 
state rather than as enemies of religion, with the remark that, 
admitting there may have been a grain of truth originally in 
this view, it does not suffice to explain the long-lived intolerance 
of the Protestants, for the provisions of these restrictive laws did 
not affect the Catholics only. The Jews, the rationalists, the 
nonconformists and dissenters of all sorts, the Protestants with 
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radical tendencies, notably were, just as much as the Catholics, 
objects of public distrust and legal restrictions. Catholics, Is- 
raelites, and unbelievers have long suffered from the intolerance 
of ruling sects, in countries and at epochs when they could not 
be looked upon as enemies of the state: such was the case in the 
English colonies, for example; such it was in the German and 
Scandinavian states. From the study of the political and reli- 
gious history of the two worlds Mr. Leroy-Beaulieu deduces 
a fact which is contrary to the generally-received theory that 
religious liberty preceded free political institutions. He cites 
the example of England, Holland, Switzerland, and the United 
States, and considers the fact sufficiently proved to justify a new 
axiom in historical law: that “political liberty is generally of 
more ancient date than religious liberty.” He admits that, from 
the logical standpoint, the proposition may be reversed and lib- 
erty of conscience be held the life-giving source from which all 
others spring; but with that inconsistent being, man, historical 
order is far from agreeing always with logical order. Facts and 
revolutions are far from corresponding regularly with the ra- 
tional succession of ideas. 

“ Moreover,” the French writer holds, “ public liberties were 
not born of an abstract idea. Almost everywhere, previous to 
the French Revolution, and especially among the Protestant 
nations, public liberties, instead of proceeding spontaneously from 
the abstract idea of right, have sprung from the brutal conflict of 
interests and the struggle between social forces. This, no doubt, 
is a reason why, in so many countries, political liberty has pre- 
ceded religious liberty. The dissenting minority interested in 
the latter was not strong enough to compel the ruling sect to 
grant it. In most cases they obtained it only through political 
liberty, despite the resistance of clergies who were the more at- 
tached to their privileges that they believed them to be as indis- 
pensable to the safety of the state as to the salvation of souls.” 

Tolerance, Mr. Leroy-Beaulieu argues, has been nowhere the 
offspring of a religious doctrine, and, though it has flourished 
magnificently for the last half-century in certain Protestant coun- 
tries—especially Anglo-Saxon ones—it is not a flower grown 
naturally on the stems of the Reformation stock. When Pro. 
testantism saw around it freedom of worship imposed by political 
necessities; when it saw, among its own adepts, the right of 
private judgment step out of the circle in which it had hoped 
to confine it, Protestantism yielded gradually. It submitted as 
to an inevitable evil. It was only later that its doctors ended by 
erecting into a principle and admitting as a right that which 
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they had reproved as contrary to divine and human law. Yet, 
despite the resistance of Lutherans, Calvinists, and Anglicans to 
the encroachments of tolerance, the fundamental principle of 
Protestantism, its persistent revolt against authority as per- 
sonified in Rome, its irremediable want of unity, and the inev- 
itable multiplicity of its sects prepared it to accommodate itself 
more easily with a liberty which it could not reject for ever with- 
out an inconsistency which must become more manifest with 
each new generation. This, beyond all doubt, Mr. Leroy-Beau- 
lieu thinks, is one of the reasons why the Protestant peoples have 
rallied more completely, if not more rapidly, to entire freedom of 
conscience, A reason, but not the only one. There is another, 
he claims, too often overlooked—the comparative ancientness of 
political liberties in the leading Protestant countries, which was 
as the first link of a chain, necessarily pulling up the other links 
after it. 

Following up this argument, Mr. Leroy-Beaulieu shows that 
quite different have been the destinies of most Catholic coun- 
tries where political liberty is of comparatively recent introduc- 
tion, and could not, therefore, open the way for religious liberty. 
“ Let it not be said,” he warns, “that the fault lies with the Ro- 
man Church that France, Italy, Spain, and southern Germany, 
having remained Catholics, condemned themselves to absolutism. 
This would be begging the question; for in all those countries, as 
early as at the time of the Reformation, the rulers had succeeded 
in crushing the public liberties, and the Protestant countries that 
were placed in similar political conditions, such as northern Ger- 
many and the Scandinavian kingdoms, did not conquer more lib- 
erties for having embraced the new doctrines. Far from it; the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century, which had been in great 
part the work of princes, resulted to the advantage of princely 
power.” 

“ Howbeit,” adds Mr. Leroy-Beaulieu, “the Roman Church 
during the last three centuries has found around her neither po- 
litical rights nor electoral franchises nor habits of discussion. 
She has had, therefore, neither the obligation nor the time to get 
accustomed to them. For this reason alone, leaving out that of 
her principle, it must have been easier for her to hold to the an- 
cient theological maxims common to all Christendom. In other 
words, Catholicism and the Catholic hierarchy have not had, as 
other confessions had, to bend themselves practically to all the 
political or religious liberties. This is sufficient reason why they 
should not yet be accustomed to them. Though these liberties 
may seem repugnant to the teaching of the Catholic Church,” the 
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author argues, “there is nothing to justify the assertion that, had 
she been slowly led to them by custom and public opinion, she 
would not have resigned herself to accept them. Whatever ob- 
stacle her dogmas or her traditions seem to oppose to this end, 
the past, in such matters, does not authorize one to prejudge the 
future. Rash indeed would he be, Catholic or infidel, who 
should pretend to deny to the church the faculty of ever 
adapting herself to new customs, and should forbid her to ac- 
cept modern ideas— in fact, at least, which, for policy, is the es- 
sential.” 

“‘ The political education of the church and clergy is not yet 
made,” Mr. Leroy-Beaulieu holds, “and liberty is for them a novi- 
tiate which they have not served to the end. It requires more 
than a century ere a revolution which has so profoundly altered 
secular laws and customs can be patiently accepted by all classes 
of society—by all interests, material or spiritual. It would be 
showing singular simplicity to wonder that the clergy has not yet 
made up its mind to accept this state of things. There would be 
injustice, in a measure, to expect as much in this respect from 
the Catholics of France, Italy, and Spain as from the Protestants 
of England and America, where the liberal evolution is by far 
older. For there is here a question of date which should not be 
overlooked.” 

We have quoted very fully from this book, because it speaks 
the sentiments of a party united for a patriotic purpose, and 
whose praiseworthy efforts at conciliation are dictated by devo. 
tion to the faith of their fathers. Yet it is difficult to follow Mr. 
Leroy-Beaulieu in his method of argumentation or to agree with 
him in all his conclusions, It is well to remind the country at 
large that Catholicism is not more intolerant than any Protestant 
sect, that Catholic governments have often been the first to grant 
religious liberty; but the differences between Catholicism and 
Protestantism are not in question here. No more does the re- 
publican government need the assurance that the church can live 
at peace with it. The true issue is between Christianity and In- 
fidelity, and France is but the battle-field on which the contest 
silently prepared everywhere is to be fought. An admirable les- 
son is’ taught here: Hundreds of sects claim to belong to the 
great Christian family, and yet not one is made a party to the 
heinous charges hurled at the Catholic Church. They are ig- 
nored as adversaries not to be feared, and of which the atheists 
would make short work could they once overthrow the church 
which, built upon a rock by divine hands, still adheres to its 
foundation despite the storms and earthquakes of nineteen centu- 
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ries. There is no gainsaying the fact; it is patent to whoever 
examines. the question with an unbiassed mind. The Catholic 
Church is, as she should be by right, the chosen champion of 
Christianity ; she holds aloft the labarum with its promise of vic- 
tory, and all must rally round this banner who wish not to fight 
under the red flag of the anarchists. Twenty years ago the late 
Mr. Guizot saw the inevitable conflict preparing, and, though he 
did not agitate the question of championship, he proclaimed the 
necessity for all Christians to unite against the common enemy— 
infidelity. It is this enemy, not the republican form of govern- 
ment, the French Catholics are preparing to meet. 

The question thus presented in its true light, that of possible 
concessions to “ modern ideas’’ comes up. If by this it is meant 
that the Catholic Church must accept the republic in good faith, 
it will strike American Catholics as a very simple matter ; for are 
they not as patriotic and devoted to American institutions as 
any citizens of this glorious Union? , But American Catholics are 
protected in their rights; while the republic does not recognize 
a religion of state, it guarantees to every religious denomination 
equal security and protection. By what inducements does the 
French Republic expect to win the love and devotion of its Catho- 
lic citizens? So far it has denounced them as traitors, wounded 
them in their most sacred feelings by making war upon their 
priests, compelling their sons to leave the seminary for the army, 
proscribing the cross from school-room and court-room as a 
hated emblem of superstition, and, finally, alarming their con- 
science by acts ard threats too numerous to recite. 

To whom, then, shall the church make concessions? To the 
atheists who persecute her children? A preposterous idea, since 
they don’t believe in God. To the false science which wishes to 
disprove everything and proves nothing? The church and true 
science are in accord; there is no need of concessions. Mr. Le- 
roy-Beaulieu acknowledges that “ our modern liberties,” as their 
name itself indicates, are but novelties more or less recent, and 
therefore more or less suspicious and debatable, whose reign is 
not definitely established; men inclined to the cult of the past 
may still doubt the future of these novelties, but it will be other- 
wise a generation or two hence, he thinks, when the ideas and 
manners shall be entirely imbued with the principle of liberty. 
This is all very good, but does not explain very clearly in what 
these novelties consist and what is expected from the church. It 
is to be feared that this well-meant movement will result in 
nothing. The question to be presented to the French people 
should be plainly : Shall the republic be Christian or godless ? 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE TRAINING OF THE APOSTLES. Part IV. By H. J. Coleridge,S.J. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates; New York : The Catholic Publication Society Co. 
This is the eighth volume of the Public Life of our Lord, which is the 

second part of the complete work entitled Zhe Life of Our Life. The 
first part has not yet been entirely published, but the portion still lacking 
is announced as in press and to appear before next Christmas. The his- 
tory of the period between the confession of St. Peter and the Ascension, 
embracing somewhat less than one year, will still remain, requiring, un- 
doubtedly, several more volumes. The author seems to fear that he may 
not be able to pursue his work to the end, but we earnestly hope he may 
do so, and successfully accomplish his great and pious undertaking. 

The present volume begins with our Lord’s second visit to Nazareth, 
and closes with the confession of St. Peter at Czsarea Philippi. The prin- 
cipal dogmatic and practical elucidations of the Gospel text contained in it 
deal with the instructions given to the twelve apostles when they were 
sent out to preach, and the long discourse on the Blessed Eucharist in the 
synagogue of Capharnaum. The author proceeds in his usual calm, care- 
ful, and leisurely manner, gathering up the fragments of the feast, that 
nothing may be lost. Father Coleridge’s exposition of our Lord’s instruction 
to the twelve is an admirable elucidation of the general rules and princi- 
ples of the apostolic teaching of the Catholic Church in all times. His ex- 
planation of the discourse at Capharnaum is excellent. The commentary 
on St. Peter’s confession is satisfactory, but more succinct. There are sev- 
eral other important events falling within the scope of this volume treated 
more succinctly than usual, yet in a satisfactory manner. Most readers 
would prefer greater condensation of style throughout the whole work. 
But, although the plan and method of Father Coleridge will make his great 
work when completed less popular than if it were thrown into a more 
compendious form, it will always be a treasury from which preachers and 
instructors can draw abundantly, and it will be read and studied with the 
utmost profit and pleasure by the most thoughtful class of readers. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
By Dr. H. Von Holst, Professor of the University of Freiburg. Trans- 
lated from the German by John J. Lalor. 1850-1854. Compromise of 
1850—Kansas-Nebraska Bill. Chicago: Callaghan & Co, 1885. 

This is one of a series of works by a learned and studious foreigner on 
the constitutional and political history of the United States. The previous 
volumes have proved valuable contributions to our constitutional history, 
and have been favorably received, more especially in the northern and 
eastern portions of the country. The study of our American institutions, 
embracing as they doa better form of government than is practically known 
in Europe, can but be favorable to the extension of constitutional govern- 
ment in Europe and throughout the world. When we contrast the expul- 
sion of the religious orders and of the Christian teachers in France from 
their schools, the seizure and secularization of the great and venerable 
church of St. Geneviéve, and other similar acts of the government under 
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the so-called French Republic, with the security of the people, the teach- 
ers, and the clergy in this country in the enjoyment of their civil and re- 
ligious rights and of ecclesiastical property, we are amazed at the misnomer 
the French have given to their form of government. When we witness 
in European countries the sudden changes of cabinets and of adminis- 
trations, dependent upon a mere difference in opinion between the ministry 
and the parliament on a single measure, and contrast this with the well- 
defined official tenure of cabinets in this country and the quiet and busi- 
ness-like regularity of qur public governmental machinery, we rejoice in the 
superiority of the American system. We should, therefore, feel satis- 
faction at a more extended study of American institutions by foreigners, 
and the publication of candid and lucid works in European languages for 
the instruction of their people in constitutional government. 

Of course we cannot expect all such efforts on the part of foreigners to 
be precisely to the tastes of all parties in this country. Inthe present in- 
stance the effort is an intelligent one, but the book is conceived and writ- 
ten too much in the spirit of the Seward and Sumner school of American 
public men to meet the present more temperate wishes and sentiments 
of the American people. However, our German author has espoused the 
side in American politics that has triumphed for nearly a quarter of a 
century and has stamped its sentiments upon society here for many years 
to come. Reactionary ideas will from time to time modify or check the 
tendency of centralization of power and lavishness in public expendi- 
tures, Internal reform will restore the official purity and efficiency of 
the government to the high standard of the administrations of Washing- 
ton, the Adamses, and of all the earlier Presidents ; for the American Con- 
stitution and American political life are susceptible of continual develop- 
ment, retrenchment, and restoration. But in the main a written consti- 
tution is to be followed by a people with the exactness that private in- 
dividuals observe their written contracts, If Magna Charta was necessary 
to protect the rights of Englishmen against royal usurpations centuries ago, 
so now a written constitution is necessary to protect the liberties and pro- 
perty of our people against the rapacity of trading politicians for office, 
against centralized power, and against the communism and agrarianism of 
the masses, 


THE ART OF ORATORICAL COMPOSITION, BASED UPON THE PRECEPTS AND 
MODELS OF THE OLD MASTERS. By Rev. Charles Coppens, S.J., Pro- 
fessor of St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. New York: The Catho- 
lic Publication Society Co.; London: Burns & Oates. 1885. 

Nothing very new can be written on the art of oratorical composition. 

A subject, as John Quincy Adams said, which has exhausted the genius of 

Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian can neither require nor admit much addi- 

tional illustration. But, as society goes on developing new aspects and 

creating new needs, there will be a constant demand for new applications 
of the precepts so thoroughly laid down by those great writers. Experi- 
ence would soon show that a method of teaching the art of oratory to 

Greek youths would not be quite suited to classes of young Latins, and 

there are points of difference which the teacher must take note of between 

the best way to make orators of young Americans and the systems of the 
schools of oratory of England and France. The book before us bears 
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on its face the marks of what it really is—the growth of a long expe- 
rience in training American pupils in the orator’s art. Father Coppens, 
S.J., has been for over twenty years a professor of oratory in the Jesuit 
colleges of the West, and he is now one of the post-graduate profes- 
sors of St. Louis University, so that he brings to this book not only 
the full equipment of a master of the art, but all that invaluable skill 
in imparting his knowledge to be acquired only, and after long trial, in 
the rostrum of the teacher. It does not need much examination to per- 
ceive that Father Coppens’ is perhaps the most practical class-book on 
the speaker’s art that has been yet offered to American schools. It is 
peculiarly adapted to American pupils, and stress is laid on modern Ameri- 
can as contrasted with modern English and French ideals of oratory. The 
method of the book is most simple and lucid, and at the same time very 
attractive. Father Coppens, wherever it is practicable, lets the acknow- 
ledged masters of oratorical composition speak for themselves, so that the 
pupil is made familiar, and in their own words, with the leading precepts of 
the great writers on oratory among both ancients and moderns. 


A VILLAGE BEAUTY, AND OTHER TALES. London: R. Washbourne. 1885, 


It appears there may be a more wretched style still of Catholic tales for the 
young than those translations from the French in which the inexhaustible 
little Savoyard never fails to come up smiling and frighten away the young 
Catholic reader. The French stories were at least harmless ; if their goody- 
goodiness was unreal they were, at any rate, goody-goody purely. Here is 
a book of ‘‘ Catholic” tales which is palpably not from the French; but if it 
is to be taken as a fair specimen of what the English are to give us as the 
alternative of the little Savoyard, we are forced to say let us keep on the 
little Savoyard by all means. A// the stories in this volume (three) have 
for heroines young Englishwomen who were seduced and who repented their 
lapse from virtue. One is a village beauty who, making no resistance, be- 
comes the mistress of an artist and lives quite contented in her “gilded 
cage” until he, growing tired of her, casts her off. Another is a young lady 
who, similarly making no resistance, elopes with a military officer and 
lives as his mistress quite contented until he, having been ordered on for- 
eign service, ceases to send money to meet the tradesmen’s bills. Both 
seem to be satisfied with their life until the supplies stop. Then, being 
outcast, they turn their thoughts to God and die holy and premature deaths. 
A third story relates to a young Catholic female servant of whom one of her 
fellow-domestics predicts that she is bound to be “ either a saint or a devil.” 
One day, in the woods, she “listens to the voice of the tempter.” In alittle 
while she catches cold and dies with a crucifix on her breast. We have out- 
lined these stories as the best way of pronouncing their condemnation. It 
was bad enough that the work of providing light literature for our Catholic 
boys and girls should have been so long in the hands of a race of amiable 
idiots; but it, marks a more deplorable state of things in this department 
of the church’s work still when we see pruriency masquerading as her ally. 
When shall we have the question of providing Catholic literature for the 
young squarely faced? THE CATHOLIC WORLD has asked this question 
again and again, but its importance seems as far from being realized as 
ever. 
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